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Modern Innovations’ 


THOMAS H. UZZELL’ 


Anz today’s technical practices in the 
construction of novels improvements 
upon older mehods? Which of them 
must a novelist today understand and 
use in order to be ‘“‘modern’’? The true 
importance of modernism in the novel is 
lost on many of its students. They tend 
to overestimate the importance of the 
more obvious technical devices, such as 
stream of consciousness, documentary 
arrangements, spirit-of-the-times news- 
reel flashes, multiple viewpoints, and the 
like and to underestimate the revolu- 
tionary importance of new subject mat- 
ter and the objectivity with which it is 
presented. They fail to note, for example, 
that in a certain sense the modern novel 
has no characteristics, other than those 
due to new subject matter and the sci- 
entific attitude. Most of the technical 
devices, like those just mentioned, can 
be found in one guise or another in the 
pages of the older masters. 

The literally sensational effects pro- 
duced by the new subject matter and 


' The final chapter of The Technique of the Novel, 
to be published early in 1946. 


? Author of Narrative Technique and Writing as a 
Career; formerly teacher of fiction writing at Colum- 
bia and New York universities; private literary 
counsel. 
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scientific attitude must seriously engage 
our attention. As we understand their 
possibilities, we shall see that novelties 
in presentation such as flash-news head- 
lines, newsreel bulletins, “‘camera-eye”’ 
transcriptions (Dos Passos), and radio- 
announcer soliloquies (Steinbeck’s in- 
terchapters) are the offspring of our most 
vigorous modern realists trying by every 
possible device to throw their new ma- 
terial most briefly and vividly before 
their readers. 


I. THE NEW SUBJECT MATTER 


The core of modernism in the novel is 
realism.’ This is true of romance as well 
as of the new realism: as a matter of fact, 
the great problem the modern romantic 
writer faces is how to apply the methods 
of naturalism to romance—a problem as 
yet by no means altogether solved.‘ 





3 “Realism”’ is a large term which may be applied 
to any effort to present the factual truths about life. 
“Naturalism” is a form of realism which portrays 
the physical as well as the spiritual life of man; it 
places emphasis on those values that derive from 
the animal in man. “‘Romanticism”’ is another gen- 
eral term which labels any effort at an emotionally 
intelligible interpretation of life. 

4 The nearest to a solution is, I suppose, D. H. 
Lawrence’s Lady Chatterley’s Lover and Heming- 
way’s Farewell to Arms with intimations of what is 
to come in the first half of Sinclair Lewis’ Arrow- 
smith, dealing with the hero’s first marriage. 
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After generations of novels treating mar- 
riage as contracts signed in heaven, 
readers of novels are now willing to be- 
lieve that they are made in a much more 
terrestrial atmosphere; they are willing, 
and eager, too, I believe, to read novels 
which picture the ecstasies and triumphs 
of love handled on a definitely realistic 
basis. The greatest future triumphs of 
realism will be in the romantic, not the 
realistic, story; but the first victories are 
being worked out now with man’s 
miseries rather than his joys, which will 
explain why in this discussion of new sub- 
ject matter I shall roam among tragedies 
rather than comedies! 

The comparatively swift evolution of 
the modern novel has paralleled the 
rapid evolution of life itself during the 
last hundred years. The moral revolu- 
tion—really beginning, I suppose, with 
the year 1859, which saw the publica- 
tion of Darwin’s Origin of Species—has 
swept away previous centuries of cus- 
toms and conventions. Darwin, and 
later Freud, who began publishing his 
findings around 1900, displaced a per- 
sonal God; it was a new world which ex- 
cited the younger writers of each decade, 
who plunged in among the new scenes 
where angels never even thought of 
treading and which shocked and brought 
despair to critics too old or too steeped 
in Victorianism ever to understand fully 
what was going on. Vast contributions to 
an understanding of man’s life on earth 
were pouring out. The story of these dis- 
coveries and their significance has been 
told many times and with great elo- 
quence; here we need only glance at the 
new realism to which this new knowledge 
gave rise. It has created two new levels 
of realism. We can identify three levels 
altogether, thus: 


A. The physical: portrayal of surface facts 
such as may be observed with the five senses 








B. The psychological: portrayal of man’s 
inner responses, his memories, associative 
fringes, emotions, fantasies, sentiments, dreams, 
and the nebulous but vastly important stir- 
rings of the subconscious lying at the threshold 
of the mind 

C. The biological: portrayal not only of 
surfaces, environment, and inner life but the 
interaction between them; facts and interpreta- 
tions which reveal not only lives but life, which 
deal with and illuminate both the origin and the 
destiny of man 


A. PHYSICAL REALISM 


While we have seen notable achieve- 
ments in the poetic rendering of physical 
realism in novelists of the past genera- 
tion, as in the pages of D. H. Lawrence, 
Virginia Woolf, and Thornton Wilder, 
we can find no improvement in the sheer 
preciseness, the scientific accuracy, and 
the picture-making selection of words 
achieved some ninety years ago by 
Flaubert, by De Maupassant, and, later, 
by their disciples such as Thomas Hardy 
and Arnold Bennett. Modern realists 
are more impressionistic in their de- 
scriptions—they are content with broad, 
simply worded treatments of surfaces. 
A modern author, for example, would 
write like this: ‘She stood smiling in the 
rain beneath her white umbrella which 
lighted up her face.’”’ Flaubert took off a 
couple of days to achieve this (in 
Madame Bovary): “The sunshade, of 
silk of the color of pigeons’ breasts, 
through which the sun shone, lighted up 
with shifting hues the white’ skin of her 
face. She smiled under the tender warmth, 
and drops of water could be heard falling 
one by one on the stretched silk.” Novel- 
ists of today have much to learn. 


B. PSYCHOLOGICAL REALISM 


The greatest single triumph in modern 
psychological realism has been the stream 
of consciousness, although its origins, 
which I have not space to trace, antedate 
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by many years its most notable appear- 
ance in James Joyce’s Ulysses. One of the 
most extraordinary achievements in 
modern fiction, the last movement in 
Joyce’s masterpiece is altogether an 
“interior monologue” which runs to over 
thirty thousand words. The stream of 
consciousness is merely one way, the 
most direct way, of reporting on the 
subjective or psychic state of people, 
the less direct, and most commonly used 
method .being descriptions in the au- 
thor’s own words. The vast new body of 
facts, physiological and psychological, 
given the world by modern explorations 
in the mental sciences, and especially by 
the revolutionary discoveries of Freud 
over a generation ago in the realm of the 
subconscious, have worked so great an 
advance in literary realism as to make all 
novels written before the turn of the 
century seem antiquated, if not naive. 
Today a novelist without at least a 
grounding in the fundamentals of psy- 
chology will attempt a realistic character 
novel without much chance of success. 

The peculiar difficulty of presenting 
psychological facts, however, is that the 
writer has direct evidence onlyof his own 
introspections; however abundant his 
evidence from others, he must still make 
inferences. This limitation tends to a 
similarity in inner states in all the charac- 
ters of a psychological novel. De Maupas- 
sant condemned the psychologizing nov- 
elist, claiming that he inevitably made 
all his characters like himself. The writ- 
ings of highly introverted writers, es- 
pecially women, invariably suffer from 
this tendency. To me, for example, all 
the characters in the novels of Virginia 
Woolf, filled with beauty as they are, 
think and feel like nervous women. Her 
characters, moreover, are so exhaustive- 
ly psychologized that they seem seized 
with locomotor ataxia; she, like Dostoev- 
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ski, and even Joyce, dissects motives 
with such thoroughness that the char- 
acters’ capacity for action, which alone is 
significant, fails them, and they vanish, 
swooning, in the maze of their complexes. 


As an example of the simplest kind of 
internal picture of a character which has 
nothing ‘‘modern” about it but which in- 
tegrates the character with the setting 
(in this case the author’s main concern), 
we have these lines from Sinclair Lewis’ 
Main Street: 


In all the town not one building save the 
Ionic bank which gave pleasure to Carol’s eyes; 
not a dozen buildings which suggested that, in 
the fifty years of Gopher Prairie’s existence, 
the citizens had realized that it was either de- 
sirable or possible to make this, their common 
home, amusing or attractive. 


Here is no emphasis on psychological 
revelation as such, although the passage 
is entirely adequate for the purpose in- 
tended. 


A much more impressive inner view is 
to be found in Thornton Wilder’s por- 
trait of the archbishop in his Bridge of 
San Luis Rey: 


There was something in Lima that was 
wrapped up in yards of violet satin from which 
protruded a great dropsical head and two fat 
pearly hands; and that was its archbishop. Be- 
tween the rolls of flesh that surrounded them 
looked out two black eyes speaking discomfort, 
kindliness and wit. A curious and eager soul 
was imprisoned in all this lard, but by dint of 
never refusing himself a pheasant or a goose or 
his daily procession of Roman wines, he was his 
own bitter jailer. He loved his cathedral; he 
loved his duties; he was very devout. Some days 
he regarded his bulk ruefully, but the distress of 
remorse was less poignant than the distress of 
fasting and he was presently found deliberating 
over the secret messages that a certain roast 
sends to the certain salad that will follow it. 
And to punish himself he led an exemplary life 
in every other respect.’ 


$ Quoted by permission of Thornton Wilder and 
of Albert and Charles Boni. 
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In this brief passage we find combined 
(integrated again) physical and psy- 
chological realism which approaches 
Flaubert’s ideal of description—that it 
should reveal the whole moral nature of 
man. In the emphasis on the animal in 
the man and its relation to his spiritual 
nature we have a touch of modern natu- 
ralism. The slyly ironic yet sympathetic 
flavor of the whole treatment bespeaks a 
high order of talent. 

For the most flawless literary psy- 
chologizings that reach subconscious as 
well as conscious depths we must turn to 
Joyce’s Ulysses. From this inexhaustible 
library of every conceivable device for 
looking at the life of a character from 
inside out, I take two passages. Both 
portray women. The first, in the midst 
of the scene where Bloom encounters 
Gerty MacDowell on the seashore and 
flirts with her without either of them 
speaking, is interesting in that it attains 
a lyric note of romance in a work noted 
for its naturalistic horrors. We are told 
that “from everything in the least in- 
delicate her finebred nature instinctively 
recoiled.”’ Gerty is aware that Bloom is 
watching her, and we have her thoughts 
which are on the conscious level. The 
author gives them in his own words: 

Perhaps it was an old flame he was in mourn- 
ing for from the days beyond recall. She 
thought she understood. She would try to un- 
derstand him because men were so different. 
The old love was waiting, waiting with little 
white hands stretched out, with blue appealing 
eyes. Heart of mine! She would follow her 
dream of love, the dictates of her heart that 
told her he was her all in all, the only man in 
all the world for her for love was the master 
guide. Nothing else mattered. Come what 
might she would be wild, untrammelled, free.® 

The other passage is from the famous 
final section devoted altogether to Mrs. 
Bloom’s stream of consciousness. It is 


6 Quoted by permission of Random House, Inc. 


unpunctuated, unbroken, uncensored, 
rich in subconscious as well as conscious 
promptings, and, though the woman lies 
in bed throughout, streams past with 
scenes enlivened with dramatic action. 
The passage begins with a sharp outer 
stimulus, followed immediately with di- 
rectly related sense associations which 
are the stuff of dreams of both day and 
night: 

frseeeeeeeefronnnng train somewhere whistling 
the strength those engines have in them like big 
giants and the water rolling all over and out of 
them all sides like the end of Loves old sweet 
sonnnng the poor men that have to be out all 
night from their wives and families in those 
roasting engines stifling it was today I’m glad 
I burned the half of those old Freemans and 
Photo bits leaving things like that lying around 
hes getting very careless and threw the rest of 
them up in the W C® 

The commonest and most useful per- 
haps of all stream-of-consciousness tech- 
niques is the shift from indirect state- 
ment to direct (the stream itself) and 
possibly back again without introduc- 
tion. The economy and swiftness of this 
device, if used with clarity, are obvious. 
The ultimate possibilities would seem to 
be the use in one and the same passage of 
all three persons, an example of which we 
find in Grapes of Wrath. Within its few 
lines third person shifts to first, then to 
third, to second, and back to third, and 
all is quite clear: 

One man, one family driven from the land; 
this rusty car creaking along the highway to the 
west. I lost my land, a single tractor took my 
land. I am alone and I am bewildered. And in 
the night one family camps in a ditch and an- 
other family pulls in and the tents come out. 
The two men squat on their hams and the wom- 
en and children listen. Here is the node, you 
who hate change and fear revolution. Keep 
those two squatting men apart; make them 
hate, fear, suspect each other. Here is the anlage 
of the thing you fear. This is the zygote. For 
here “I lost my land” is changed; a cell is split 
and from its splitting grows the thing you hate 
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—‘‘We lost our land.” The danger is here, for 
two men are not as lonely and perplexed as one.’ 
C. BIOLOGICAL REALISM 

When a novelist, in reporting on lives, 
tells us also about life, he is a biological 
realist. If all life is man’s struggle with 
his environment, biological truth con- 
cerns the full story of stimulus and re- 
sponse as people in general know it. 
Realism of this lofty kind will be found in 
all those novels, like Vanity Fair, War 
and Peace, Old Wives’ Tale, Point Counter 
Point, The Good Earth, and Grapes of 
Wrath, which give the reader not only 
the external and internal facts about 
people but also the relation between the 
two sets of facts in terms of human des- 
tiny. Biological realism includes physical 
and psychological realism, as the latter, 
when it is not overworked, includes the 
physical. . 

For an example of biological realism 
we turn to Between the Acts, Virginia 
Woolf’s final work. This novel not only 
exploits the three levels of realism that I 
have just described but attains biological 
emphasis in an obvious (and for this 
author to be obvious is something!) 
and easily understood manner. 

The picture of the group of people 
with whom Mrs. Woolf deals is com- 
posed, we may say roughly, of physical 
detail 50 per cent, of psychological de- 
tail 40 per cent, and of biological detail 
10 per cent. The appearances of the 
country manor where the action occurs, 
of the house, trees, fishpond, fields, sky, 
flowers, insects, shadows, reflections of 
sunset, sounds distant and near, are 
painted in with sharpness of observa- 
tion and deftness of poetic imagery sur- 
passed by no writer of her time. (“On 
the water-pavement spiders printed their 
delicate feet.’’) The psychology of her 

7Quoted by permission ot John Steinbeck and 
of the Viking Press, Inc. 
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characters is presented by sketching in 
their social past (by means of the play 
within the story), by iluminating 
glimpses into their individual pasts, 
and by flashes of the stream of conscious- 
ness of the characters which is so subtly 
interwoven into their speech and actions 
that it is difficult at times to tell whether 
they are talking to others or to them- 
selves. The biological view of her peo- 
ple, their significance as mere items in 
the vast pageant of living creatures, is 
ingeniously managed by having one of 
her characters dip occasionally into an 
outline of history, quote, and comment 
on it. The book opens with an old lady 
frightened a bit by reading that people 
were descended from “heaving, surging, 
writhing, barking monsters’ of pre- 
historic times. Just before the novel’s 
final page, the old lady once more turns 
to her scientific book and reads, “Eng- 
land was then a swamp,” and continues 
with the age of tooth and claw. On the 
final page the reader is allowed to eaves- 
drop on a dragging, bitter, marital quar- 
rel in an adjoining room. The main impact 
of this close is not the barking primeval 
monsters or scrapping spouses whom 
God hath joined together but the mean- 
ing of the two battles in juxtaposition.* 

For the serious novelist the possibili- 
ties in biological realism are endless. 
The student of the novel who believes 
that all the masterpieces have been writ- 
ten has only to realize that this new 
realism has hardly been explored. No 
sound novel lifting the science of life into 
the art of life has yet appeared! And 
when such master-works do appear, 
there will rise before creative genius yet 
another field to conquer—the metaphysi- 


§ With the melancholy music of this book still in 
my ears, I believe that all one ever need know about 
Mrs. Woolf’s walking to her death into the sea is to 
be found in this, her last novel. 
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cal view of life which will deal with the 
ultimates of man’s destiny. The out- 
standing novelist today experimenting 
with biological materials is Aldous Hux- 
ley. In his best known and most success- 
ful work, Point Counter Point, we find 
suggested a theme for a work of biologi- 
cal realism which, it seemsto me, if 
worked out with sound technique, might 
produce the most profound and exciting 
work of fiction the world has yet seen. 
It is this: “Life could have been so beau- 
tiful, if we could have cared to make it 
so.” 
II. MODERN OBJECTIVITY 


The modern novelist has inherited 
from science not only new materials but 
the scientist’s attitude of objectivity. 
Objectivity, which I have defined as de- 
tachment of the author, had its begin- 
nings in the last quarter of the last cen- 
tury among French writers who emulated 
the documentary methods of science. 
In our time, however, novelists, inspired 
chiefly by Ulysses, appearing in 1922, 
were animated less by a search for the 
truth than by a revolt against the moraliz- 
ing Victorian novel. They solved the 
problem of sentimental editorializing by 
simply omitting all editorializing. To 
the extent that their subject matter was 
more or less obvious or had no great 
weight of significance or reached melo- 
dramatic levels, the rigorous detach- 
ment of these novelists of the twenties 
and the thirties was appropriate and 
impressive. The vogue for the resulting 
case-history, ‘‘tranche de la vie”’ type of 
fiction in time ended, and in works like 
Grapes of Wrath we seem to see a return 
to more subjective, and therefore more 
genuinely expressive, novels. 

The effect of objective strivings on the 
style of the modern novel can be illus- 
trated by a simple example from Ulysses. 


Joyce opens his long narrative with these 
lines: 

Buck Mulligan came from the stairhead, 
bearing a bowl of lather on which a mirror and a 
razor lay crossed. A yellow dressing gown, un- 


girded, was sustained gently behind him by the 
morning air. He held the bowl aloft and in- 


This is “modern writing.” This scene in 
the premodern or Victorian manner 
might go something like this: 


The irrepressible Buck Mulligan on a pleas- 
ant spring morning climbed to the top of the 
old seaside tower to shave himself. The yellow 
dressing gown, floating in the morning breeze, 
prompted him to an awareness of his likeness to 
a priest and, with his usual gift of mimicry, he 
held his lather bowl before him like a holy vessel 
and intoned ludicrously... . . 


The difference between the two ver- 
sions is not one of length but of degrees 
of the author’s participation in the 
effects of his own story. The participa- 
tion is far greater in the second, subjec- 
tive version. The first version is not 
without participation by the author in 
the scene, since the observations and 
writing are inescapably his. He has, 
however, endeavored as far as possible to 
confine himself to a record of his physical 
senses: in this case, sight, sound, and 
hearing. Organization of these sensa- 
tions, meanings, and total impressions is 
missing. This the reader must manage 
without help. The first version, since it 
is devoted to characterizing detail, is 
more vivid; the second, since it contains 
labels, is clearer and has more meaning. 
The objective manner of writing (I must 
repeat this) should be used only when 
the action is so simple that it explains 
itself. 


9In this principle we find, of course, the source 
of the difficulties of the average reader of Ulysses: 
Joyce stuck to his objective style whether the action 
explained itself or not. 
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The great contribution of the modern 
novelist is not new methods of plotting 
or, indeed, novels without plots, but 
rather the final overthrow of all previous 
cramping conventions as to subject 
matter, moral outlook, and fastidious- 
ness of style. Today it may be told. To- 
day’s clergy, professors, and lawmakers 
no longer legislate ideals for the making 
of novels. The greatest of literary arts is 
now in the hands of its readers and au- 
thors and publishers. The great tradition 
of the sentimental novel which endured 
throughout its three hundred years of 
history has, after a prolonged struggle 
for a generation between the old and the 
new, been at last finally broken. 

The outstanding achievements of 
modern novelists to date have been 
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largely negative: gleefully, crudely, often 
blindly and morbidly, they have sub- 
stituted sewers for sentiment just to 
show it could be done. These novels have 
started a new tradition, if not a new 
technique—but they have only started it. 
The novel is still in its infancy. The 
masters of the novel in the generation 
just ahead will discover themselves as 
they discover the best in all that has 
gone before; they will vibrate to the 
emotions of the new world that will be 
created, and, in giving dramatic expres- 
sion to those emotions, they will carry 
the art of the novel to heights as yet un- 
dreamed of in any textbook. Here’s 
hoping that something I have said in 
this discussion may contribute to the 
glories of that day. 


Training in English and the World of Tomorrow 


H. J. CARMAN" 


W: LIVE in an age of rapid historical 
transformation. All over the world the 
old institutions, old traditions, and old 
ways of life are either disintegrating or 
being outmoded. The present war, like 
its predecessor, is symptomatic of the 
change. There are many persons, to be 
sure, who either do not realize that we 
are in the midst of a revolution or, know- 
ing it, find it convenient to ignore its 
existence. Many of us dislike change 
either because we are accustomed to the 
habitual and traditional or because 
change endangers that which is dear to us. 

It is not my purpose this morning to 
dwell at length either upon the cause of 
this revolution or upon the form or forms 
it may ultimately assume. Among those 


t Dean of Columbia College, Columbia Univer- 
sity. 





who have sought to unearth its roots 
there is general agreement that it is pri- 
marily the product of the failure of pre- 
vailing nineteenth-century ideas and 
patterns of life to fit twentieth-century 
conditions. Notably is this true of the 
doctrine of the economic man and politi- 
cal nationalism. Either singly or to- 
gether, many of the institutions built 
around these two concepts have made 
for disunity and social disintegration and 
have failed to safeguard the masses of 
mankind individually and collectively 
from the recurring ills of insecurity, of 
frustration, of internal and international 
chaos. 

Prophecy is poor history. What the 
end product will be of the great trans- 
formation through which we are passing, 
no one knows with absolute certainty. 
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Much will depend, it seems to me, upon 
the direction in which the revolution is 
channeled—whether into authoritarian 
and totalitarian or into democratic chan- 
nels. If the latter, with its emphasis upon 
human welfare, then it seems reasonably 
certain that the “World of Tomorrow” 
may well be, as Julian Huxley puts it, 
the “Age of Social Man,” in contrast to 
the ‘‘World of Yesterday,” the “‘Age of 
Economic Man.” 

If we are justified in believing—as I 
think we are—that the World of Tomor- 
row will usher in the Age of Social Man— 
a new era emerging from the transforma- 
tion of the old, in which purely economic 
motives, though continuing to be impor- 
tant, will be relegated to second place in 
favor of noneconomic motives, broadly 
social—what are its principal character- 
istics likely to be? In light of the historic 
past and the discernible trends of the 
present they may be set down somewhat 
tentatively as follows: 

1. The World of Tomorrow—the 
product of the scientific, rationalistic, 
humanistic, and democratic revolutions 
of the last four hundred years—will be a 
world where values will be expressed not 
so much in terms of money or personal 
material advantage as in terms intellec- 
tual, aesthetic, and spiritual. 

Nowhere, perhaps, will this change be 
more noticeable than in the United 
States, for whatever else we may profess 
to be, we are born utilitarians. We are a 
practical, materialistic people. The great 
majority of our forebears who came to 
these shores came to improve their so- 
cial-economic status, to get on in the 
world. The first-comers found an unex- 
plored virgin continent which they and 
succeeding generations, by means of 
hard work, endless planning, and techni- 
cal ingenuity, proceeded to conquer and 
to exploit. Values were expressed in 





terms of money or personal material ad- 
vantage and not in terms of the acquisi- 
tion and refinement of the standards of 
value which I believe will feature the 
World of Tomorrow. Success in life 
meant getting on in a material way, and 
it was natural that it should be so. In the 
past the territorial growth of the United 
States, its vast stretches of fertile land, 
its rich stores of natural resources, the 
overlapping waves of immigrants con- 
tinually providing a new bottom layer 
for the social structure, and the rise of 
new industries have often combined to 
make it relatively easy to rise from office 
boy to captain of industry or commercial 
prince. Today, as the nation approaches 
maturity, the proportion of each genera- 
tion who can realize such a dream will 
probably become smaller and smaller. 
In all likelihood, this form of success will 
be replaced by other values in life, non- 
materialistic in character. 

2. The World of Tomorrow will be a 
world more than ever concerned with 
human equality in terms of the elimina- 
tion of racial and religious prejudice and 
bigotry. The day of the white man’s 
supremacy is over. Throughout the ages 
the brotherhood of man has been stressed 
by every great spiritual leader and 
spokesman. We all remember Paul’s 
assertion: ‘““He hath made of one blood 
all nations of men for to dwell on all the 
face of the earth.”’ And the same thought 
is expressed in the first epistle of John. 
Time and again, however, the doctrine 
of the brotherhood of man has been over- 
ruled by tribal, religious, and national 
sentiments rather than upon biological 
grounds. Racism as such is a myth. We 
know that most of the peoples of the 
world today, including the Germans, the 
Russians, and the Japanese, are not race- 
pure but in racial derivation are inex- 
tricably intermixed. Even the Jews of 
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the Bible were of mixed descent, and dur- 
ing their dispersal they have interbred 
with the surrounding peoples. The Nor- 
dic theory is entirely mythical in so far 
as it rests upon any scientific basis. Race 
is not the essence of nationality, as some 
would have us believe. In last analysis 
our so-called “racial minority’’ prob- 
lems are fundamentally linguistic or cul- 
tural. In the case of the American Negro 
it is largely one of pigmentation, coupled 
with the white man’s failure—because of 
lack of knowledge, prejudice, job-rivalry, 
and discrimination—to help the Negro 
improve his living conditions. Above all, 
racism as applied to the Negro in Ameri- 
ca is a cloak for social snobbery and 
selfish economic aims. 

3. The World of Tomorrow will be a 
world more than ever concerned with 
human welfare in terms of the elimina- 
tion of social maladjustment, industrial 
injustice, and economic security. The 
common man will continue to battle for 
a better standard of living in terms of 
job security, conditions of employment, 
housing, health, education, recreation, 
and opportunity to develop his talents 
for a share in service to, and control of, 
his community—local, state, national, 
and international. 

4. The World of Tomorrow will be a 
world where man will continue to gain 
control over the physical world. From 
ancient times to the present, science and 
technology have affected and are affect- 
ing the lives of all men. Every aspect of 
our culture is affected by their advance. 
The things we make and use, the food we 
eat, the clothes we wear, the houses we 
build, the way we travel and communi- 
cate, the way we cure and prevent dis- 
ease, and the way we conduct war have 
been increasingly shaped by science. Re- 
search, discovery, and invention have 
long since become hallmarks in our rap- 
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idly changing world. Within the last four 
or five hundred years the traditional 
culture, especially of the Western world 
under the impact of science, has under- 
gone marked change. Today, too few of 
us appreciate even in remote degree the 
extent to which biology, psychology, 
psychiatry, and biochemistry are revolu- 
tionizing our conception of human nature 
and understanding. But science and 
technology in and of themselves are not 
sufficient. We need to establish definite 
social goals for human betterment. In a 
word, we need social engineering. Science 
and technology are not ends in them- 
selves but means to an end. They are 
servants of good or evil, depending upon 
the use or uses to which they are put. 
Their maximum service to the masses of 
mankind cannot be realized so long as we 
continue to live within an antiquated in- 
stitutional framework. 

5. Man’s conquest over the world of 
physical nature means that with the 
proper distribution of goods and services 
we not only will be able to improve our 
standard of living but will have more 
leisure for living. And by “living” I 
mean something more than going to the 
movies, to football games, to the races, 
to cocktail parties, or to keeping up with 
the rich in lavish but superficial display. 
I would have the people of the World 
of Tomorrow use their leisure time not 
as passive consumers of standardized 
and commercialized amusement but as 
creators and active participants in rec- 
reational activity on a community basis. 
I would have them seek satisfaction in 
community planning and beautification 
and in community service for the com- 
mon good. Part of the leisure time in the 
World of Tomorrow may well be devoted 
to hobbies, to travel, and to the discov- 
ery of one’s talents and of how they can 
best be used. Many of us accept the 
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world as we find it and are therefore un- 
aware of our latent possibilities for a 
fuller life. 

6. The World of Tomorrow will be a 
world of both freedom and control— 
freedom of religion, of speech, of organ- 
ization, of learning, of opportunity, of 
enterprise. It will be a world where so- 
ciety, through government, will be free 
to prevent monopolization and other 
forms of economic activity antisocial in 
character. For a quarter of a century or 
more we have been moving in the direc- 
tion of what Professor Walton H. Hamil- 
ton of the Yale Law School calls ‘‘corpo- 
rate feudalism.” Free enterprise in the 
older sense of the term no longer exists. 
The free and open market has tended to 
disappear. Our large corporations have 
already become great economic giants— 
economic states, if you please—within a 
democratic political framework. And 
these feudal economic giants increasingly 
swallow up smaller business enterprises. 
This is taking place not only on a na- 
tional but, in the form of the cartel, on 
a world basis. No sane person can rea- 
sonably object to business merely be- 
cause it is big; but he can and should ob- 
ject to any business organization which 
is antisocial in character—which seeks to 
eliminate competition, restricts produc- 
tion, fixes prices to avoid price competi- 
tion, and limits the use of new inventions, 
thereby restricting the benefits of tech- 
nological advance—all in the name of 
profits. Nor should the person who raises 
his voice against the antisocial corporate 
state be any less vehement in his con- 
demnation of the socially irresponsible 
and crooked labor leader or of a political 
administration which permits vice and 
racketeering for the sake of graft. 

7. The World of Tomorrow will be a 
world where more people will be more 
free, in the sense that they are masters of 


themselves. We become masters of our- 
selves, as President Henderson of Anti- 
och so well points out, when we have 
learned to utilize fully and creatively our 
individual abilities—intellectual, physi- 
cal, emotional. People are not free who 
are handicapped with unnecessary psy- 
chological inhibitions; who are the vic- 
tims of preventable disease; who harbor 
irrational prejudices against men of dif- 
ferent views, of other cultures, or of other 
races; or who practice religious bigotry. 
People are free in the degree to which 
they possess the tools of learning and 
techniques of action, the ability to ver- 
balize, to analyze and synthesize, to 
create, to organize, to administer. People 
are free when they have learned to rid 
themselves of ideas, concepts, and insti- 
tutions inherited from the past and 
which have either been undermined by 
scientific investigation or proved inade- 
quate by experience. So long as the 
people of any community, be it large or 
small, attempt to live in accordance with 
cultural patterns that may have fitted 
another generation but are now out- 
moded, they are not free. 

Man is beginning to realize that his 
culture and social organization are not 
unchanging cosmic processes but are hu- 
man creations which may be altered. For 
those who cherish the democratic faith 
this means that they can and must un- 
dertake a more or less continuing evalua- 
tion of our ideas and institutional pat- 
terns in terms of their consequences for 
human life. The task of bringing and 
keeping a culture up to date is gigantic; 
but unless man has the wisdom and the 
courage to undertake it, he cannot be the 
master of his destiny. In this connection 
I am reminded of the wise admonition of 
Alfred North Whitehead that a people 
preserves its vigor only so long as it har- 
bors a real contrast between what has 
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been and what may be and is nerved to 
adventure beyond the safeties of the 
past. Once such a spirit of venture is lost, 
a civilization is already in full decay. 

8. The World of Tomorrow will see 
the creation of an international world 
organization predicated on the interest 
of all nations. Technologically the world 
has grown smaller. In a world in which 
man can travel from New York to India 
in less time than it took Benjamin Frank- 
lin to journey from Philadelphia to New 
York, it is nonsensical to think that any 
nation can be either isolationist or a prac- 
titioner of absolute national sovereign- 
ty. Henceforth no single state can claim 
the right to order, at its sole pleasure, 
those matters that vitally concern and 
equally belong to the other states as well. 
Opponents of international order raise 
the question of national sovereignty. 
They do not know or else ignore the fact 
that sovereignty is a concept framed by 
sixteenth-century lawyers to support the 
monarchial power in emerging national 
states and has long since been outmoded 
by technological advance. It will be 
tragic if the forces of reaction hiding be- 
hind the double-hued cloak of national 
interest and national sovereignty should 
prevent the establishment of some form 
of international organization capable of 
wrestling intelligently with the problem 
of cartels and other issues international 
in character. Without such an organiza- 
tion, backed by effective world-majority 
opinion, there can be no durable peace, 
and the world will hurry forward into 
the horror and utter ruin of World War 
Il. 

g. And, lastly, education in the World 
of Tomorrow, if it is to be an Age of So- 
cial Man, will increasingly be a liberating 
education—liberating in the sense that 
it frees men from ignorance, superstition, 
fear, prejudice, unnecessary physical 
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handicaps, and the need to use force in 
the solution of human problems. 

I strongly suspect that many of my 
listeners have already labeled me a 
dreamy idealist whose World of Tomor- 
row is just another never-to-be realized 
Utopia. If so, I plead ‘“‘not guilty.” As a 
historian I know that things do change 
even though the face of the future is 
veiled and that the charactertistics of 
the World of Tomorrow cannot be com- 
pletely known. I know, too, that power- 
ful antisocial elements may defeat those 
who work for the democratic way of life 
and that the World of Tomorrow may be 
organized on authoritarian, totalitarian 
lines. This, however, I do not think will 
come to pass. The World of Tomorrow 
whose characteristics have just been set 
forth is within the realm of possibility. 
In terms of human needs, is it not the 
kind of world we should endeavor to 
create? 

If we believe this is the kind of world 
we want, what, then, should be the role 
of teachers of English? First and fore- 
most, they should strive to work for a 
system of education which in all its as- 
pects, from kindergarten to adult, is de- 
liberately focused in the direction of that 
kind of world: a democratic world where 
every person should participate in the 
affairs of his community—local, state, 
national, and international—and have 
a deep sense of responsibility for what 
goes on therein. In other words, every 
person, regardless of sex, racial extrac- 
tion, economic status, or geographic lo- 
cation, should have a broad and bal- 
anced education which will fit him for 
life in an age of social man. To this end, 
it seems to me that teachers of English 
have six obligations: 

1. Stimulate every youth, so far as his 
competence will permit, to be intellec- 
tually curious. 
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2. Teach him to think rationally and 
to express himself clearly, verbally, and 
in writing. 

3. Help him develop an appreciation 
of the ethical values which underlie life 
in a democratic society. Literature, as 
well as music and the arts, deals with 
morality. Literature, like philosophy, 
deals with it directly; in fact, it deals 
with little else. There is no better way of 
getting young people to think about the 
moral life—the life of right action and 
right feeling—than through the study of 
the humanities. They provide an an- 
chorage in adversity. To know how 
strong, courageous, and exacting the 
human spirit can be is to possess a truly 
fortifying knowledge. One person may 
get this knowledge from Greek architec- 
ture, another from Shakespeare, yet an- 
other from an Emerson or a Walt Whit- 
man. This very diversity of human fine- 
ness is in itself a thing of the greatest 
educational importance. Indeed, it is the 
fundamental assumption upon which 
democracy is built—the perception that 
the human spirit can take innumerable 
good forms. 

4. Teachers of English should help 
every person to have an international, as 
well as a national, point of view. Every 
one of us should have a world conscious- 
ness into which our national feelings and 
ideas can be fitted. Because of forces be- 


yond our control, our future destiny will 
be set in an international, rather than in 
an isolationist, framework. 

5. I think that teachers of English 
should stress the importance of what, 
for want of a better term, I call “color 
equality.” The increasing claim for 
equality of treatment for the Negro and 
the Jew here in the United States is 
symptomatic of a world-wide movement 
against the atrocious doctrine of race 
supremacy. The “color line” must go; 
and teachers of English, like teachers of 
every grade and subject, must assume 
partial responsibility for its disappear- 
ance. 

6. And, finally, our teachers of English 
should, I believe, help youth to under- 
stand the importance of historical per- 
spective and cultural continuity. Every 
person should be taught to be critical of 
his social-cultural inheritance in terms 
of ideas, concepts, attitudes, material 
things, and institutions. Those who 
dwell in the World of Tomorrow should 
not be incumbered with outmoded bag- 
gage, irrespective of kind or character. 

If the members of this organization 
live up to these six obligations, they may 
rest assured that they have done their 
share in preparing youth for the respon- 
sibilities of American citizenship and the 
fuller life. 





Since the type for this issue of the Journal was set, O.C.D. 
has removed the limitation upon the size of our Thanksgiving 
meeting. An unusually strong program is now nearly com- 
pleted. Plan to be in Minneapolis on November 22-24, if you 
possibly can. Make reservations immediately at Hotel Radis- 


son. 

















Out of the Rut—LInto the Groove 


DORA E. PALMER’ 


By A curious translation of metaphor 
our younger generation in its jive jargon 
now employs, to express approval, a 
phrase which formerly damned the un- 
progressive fuddydud of an adult society. 
My high-school students assure me that 
anything which “‘sends them solid”’ is “‘in 
the groove,” a statement which leads me 
to believe that if we teachers are to 
achieve the same results with our charges, 
we must get ourselves out of the rut and 
into the groove. This feeling was brought 
to a head when a pupil brought me an 
article from the Saturday Evening Post, 
entitled ‘“An Ex-marine Returns to High 
School.” I now propose to show what 
has happened in my sophomore English 
classes as a result of the ensuing discus- 
sion over that one article. 

First of all, each student read the 
article. Each then prepared a paper di- 
vided into three parts: “What We Have 
That Is Good’’; ‘“‘What We Have That 
Is Bad’’; and “What We Need.” Sur- 
prisingly enough, my pupils did not go 
overboard for all the marine’s ideas. 
They were quick to speak of the need for 
more handwork of a practical nature, 
but they were equally vehement in their 
statement that not all classical education 
must be discarded. College preparatory 
students, in particular, spoke of the re- 
sponsibility of able students to carry on a 
knowledge of the vast fields of culture 
which the ages have produced. Some few 
spoke of the need to feed the soul with 
fine music and art as well as of the need 
to improve the standard of living with 
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more and better courses in the new sci- 
ences introduced by the war. They rec- 
ognized that their own school, which is a 
fine, modern plant, did not fit the descrip- 
tion of the school spoken of by the 
marine, either in material studied or in 
lessons assigned. Individual pupils spoke 
of the period of readjustment needed by 
returning soldiers before they are compe- 
tent to speak wisely of what is needed at 
home. However, none of these comments 
represents to me the value of the lesson. 
As I see it, the results were threefold: 
first, the pupils were interested and, as a 
result, were talking, all of them; second, 
the pupils showed that they want to be 
good citizens, well prepared to take their 
places in a postwar world; third, the pu- 
pils discovered a newly awakened pride 
in their school. 

Mulling over these ideas led me to list, 
on paper, the various skills which I felt 
my pupils would need when schooldays 
are over. Judging even by my own life, 
I decided that these boys and girls would 
probably do very little writing beyond 
the normal amount of correspondence. 
Accordingly, I tried to classify the kinds 
of letters. The following list is the result. 
Even some of these topics, it will be seen, 
represent oral skills which have been in- 
cluded in my list of written subjects only 
because of the exigencies of large classes 
and the need for visible proof of a pupil’s 
level of ability. 


THEME TOPICS 


Eyewitness accounts of an accident 

Observation report of incident occurring be- 
fore entire class 

Directions to find well-known places 
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Directions to a foreign-born student to salute 
the flag 

Letter of condolence to family of soldier 
killed in action 

Series of five-minute definitions: table tennis, 
chopsticks, accordion, spiral staircase, egg- 
beater, fountain pen, etc. 

Thank-you letter for a gift and after a visit 

Business letter sending for something (crate 
of oranges from Florida) 

Friendly letter of news—to boys in service 

Explain how to do something: boys—how to 
put a new plug on an electric light cord; girls— 
how to launder bedroom curtains, from taking 
down to rehanging 

Business letter answering advertisement for 
apartment—of complaint—to insurance com- 
pany notifying of accident or fire 

Letter to “People’s Forum” in newspaper 

Letter to a congressman 

Telegrams 

Filling-in of forms 

Conversation on telephone: paper not de- 
livered; telephone out of order; call for a doctor; 
appointment with dentist 


The head of the English department 
in my school called together all the teach- 
ers of freshman and sophomore English 
for a frank discussion of this list. Many of 
them approved it, and the net result was 
a decision to give the plan a fair try, 
allotting as much as 80 per cent of our 
writing time to these new subjects and 
only 20 per cent to such classical subjects 
as “The Influence of a Minor Character 
on the Plot of the Novel” or “Imagery 
in Poetry.”’ Some of our required reading 
has been dropped at the discretion of 
each teacher; some is done as supple- 
mentary reading with a few days’ dis- 
cussion to point up the work ;some is kept 
in its former place, as will be seen later in 
a discussion of The Merchant of Venice. 
It will be seen that our plan puts every 
teacher on her own, free to do as much or 
as little as her desire and ingenuity per- 
mit to get herself out of the rut into 
which education has fallen. My desire 
leads me far afield; my ingenuity has not 


yet been tested, for my pupils have re- 
quired no coaxing to learn these new 
lessons. I might say here that, aside from 
one accelerated ninth grade, I have slow 
commercial classes and a college prepara- 
tory section in which there were fourteen 
failures in the first quarter. Furthermore, 
the restlessness caused by the war and 
by too many high-paying jobs has in- 
fected our students as well as others all 
over the country. 

I shall not attempt to give the detailed 
lesson plans by which I presented these 
subjects, but several items in my list 
may be spoken of in passing as being 
particularly encouraging. The letters to 
men and women in service brought about 
an excellent bulletin board of actual 
letters received by my pupils, who were 
quick to recognize that the soldiers, hav- 
ing something to say, wrote better let- 
ters than they did themselves. My pupils 
will probably never become great letter- 
writers, but at least they will never 
again be so bad as they were before study- 
ing the real letters of their near-contem- 
poraries, making notebook suggestions 
about what they found. That particular 
unit culminated in the writing of 168 
letters which were sealed and stamped 
and mailed from school, an imposing 
array of air-mail paper and stamps, and 
even one official form for a prisoner of 
war in Germany. It will be readily seen 
that such a letter-writing unit offers in- 
finite possibilities in follow-up letters and 
further instruction. Specifically, that 
service letter and four other similar real 
letters, all mailed, taught freedom of form 
in friendly letters, the need for sincerity 
above all else, the need for topic develop- 
ment, and the need for fitting the letter 
to the receiver. Students learned, I feel, 
because the textbook consisted of letters 
written, in many cases, by their own 
fathers, brothers, and friends. 

















The letter of condolence was a natural 
bypath. This subject takes a bit of han- 
dling, emotionally, especially if there are 
students in the class who have lost rela- 
tives in the war. When we had finished 
reading famous models and again real 
models brought in by the pupils, and had 
written several class specimens, one pu- 
pil said to me, ‘“‘Now I don’t feel like a 
greeting-card cripple any more.’ Ob- 
viously, none of these letters was sent, 
but the pupils’ letters have been kept 
for that sad day when they may be 
needed. 

All the preceding, however, is merely 
one twist of my twofold turnings to get 
out of my rut. I feel very strongly that 
we expect students to learn to think and 
to talk and then give them subjects for 
consideration in which they have no 
practical interest. Accordingly, I began 
a month’s unit on argumentation which 
turned into a much lengthier practical 
lesson in intercultural relations within 
our own school and community.? 

A study of the meaning of true argu- 
ment led to a paper in which each student 
expressed one opinion and backed it by 
five statements of fact. After that an 
open forum was established by having 
different pupils read their papers, chal- 
lenging their classmates to refute their 
opinions about current topics the breadth 
of which left me amazed. It was inspiring 
to hear tongue-tied boys and apparently 
empty-headed girls defending their gen- 
eration on the subject of, let us say, 
juvenile delinquency or interscholastic 
sports, especially when someone would 
say heatedly: “That is an opinion; where 
are your facts?”’ Teachers who are in- 


2 For the original plan I am indebted to the book 
Expressing Yourself, by Wade, Blossom, and Eaton 
(Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co.), and for the further 
developments to the ingenuity and interest of my 
pupils. 
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terested will find the above-mentioned 
text invaluable for exercises. 

After firmly establishing in our minds 
the difference between fact and opinion, 
we progressed to a study of some of the 
more common substitutes for reasoning, 
such as rationalizing and prejudice. Here, 
the spark really caught fire. I feel that 
my students have learned to face reality 
in their own affairs for the first time and 
are a little awed at the secrets they have 
uncovered within themselves. First, the 


-students took a self-test from the text to 


determine their reactions to questions 
which usually involve rationalizing to a 
certain degree. Each pupil then matched 
the statements of the test with original 
statements to prove to me that he under- 
stood rationalizing. Two common ones 
were as follows: Junior begs for a bike 
for Christmas, reminding Mother serious- 
ly how many errands he can do for her 
if he has it. Sister explains her “D”’ in 
English by complaining bitterly that 
her teacher doesn’t like her anyway. The 
concept of luck then came in for scrutiny, 
and the pupils learned to see the false 
reasoning behind the statements of 
friends who habitually lamented their 
“rotten luck.”’ The various pupils ex- 
amined their own school record in one 
paper, attempting to use honest reason- 
ing instead of rationalizing to account 
for their successes as well as their failures. 
It was a sight not soon to be forgotten 
to watch the expressions on the faces of 
my formerly lethargic pupils as they 
wrote. Let no one accuse the younger 
generation of being scatter-brained. Give 
them a practical problem and then watch 
them. 

I must confess, however, that I almost 
went aground in one discussion. A girl 
asked permission to have her class decide 
whether her father was wrong in the 
punishment he had meted out to her. In- 
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asmuch as the trouble had started over a 
book report owed to me, I felt that a 
point of honor was involved and con- 
sented, holding my breath and thinking 
of the notoriety which could result from 
‘Teacher Sponsors Problem Parents Dis- 
cussion.” Believe it or not, the class re- 
minded the erring pupil that she would 
never have troubled trouble if she had 
stayed at home to write her report in the 
first place and soundly reprimanded her 
—not for the tardy report but for a bad 
case of rationalizing! I could not resist 
asking them what they would have done 
if faced by a choice between a skating 
party and a book report. I am glad to 
say they are human—but they agreed 
that work should be planned and not left 
to conflict with any kind of party. 

From rationalizing and luck, the step 
to prejudice was easy. After a thorough 
discussion of the difference between an 
opinion and a prejudice, I asked the class 
to pass in an unsigned paper listing five 
topics on which each felt he is prejudiced. 
These prejudices were then tabulated by 
three members chosen by the class. The 
results showed the usual prejudices of 
race, religion, and politics, as well as 
many minor harmless ones about spinach 
and tripe, to mention only two. At that 
point we discussed the meaning of the 
terms “majority” and “minority” and 
stated which we felt were the responsi- 
bilities of each group toward the other. 
This was important, inasmuch as we had 
in each class members of minority groups 
whose lives had been more or less affected 
by these prejudices. The responsibility 
of the majority was easily stated; that 
of the minority not so easily. I saw one 
boy go pale, a boy who has long been a 
disciplinary problem as well as a member 
of a minority group. He admitted to me 
privately one night after school that he 
had never before realized that he was very 
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much responsible for the reputation of his 
group, that by his actions he had caused 
his classmates to translate a disapproval 
of him personally into a disapproval of 
his group. I turned my students to read- 
ing the many pamphlets of the Council 
for Democracy on racial problems and an 
excellent booklet called Probing Your 
Prejudices published by Harper and 
Brothers. The debates and discussions 
occasioned by this reading have brought 
every student to his feet with something 
to say on subjects near and important to 
him. A paper was written entitled “This 
Is My Prejudice,” showing the circum- 
stances which he felt had caused it and 
stating what would help him to overcome 
his prejudice. Because of the fact that 
some ten pupils wrote “problem papers” 
containing violent prejudices and dan- 
gerous rumors and opinions, I arranged 
a series of private conferences with those 
pupils. Each of those pupils was asked to 
do specific assigned reading on the sub- 
ject of his prejudice. I then asked him to 
list in double columns his original state- 
ment (rumor or otherwise) and a state- 
ment from his reading showing the truth 
of the matter. In three cases, where no 
appropriate reading was at hand, I talked 
with each pupil separately and was able 
to point out how certain statements were 
opinions rather than fact. In all cases 
but one the results have been satisfying. 
I said to one boy, “I feel now as if I 
could buy a ticket to Florida and leave 
school with a knowledge of something 
accomplished!”’ The one other case repre- 
sents a hard nut to crack. I have accom- 
plished very little, apparently. 

What better place could possibly be 
found in the curriculum for The Merchant 
of Venice? We read it to discuss the 
prejudices of Antonio, Bassanio, and the 
rest of the “Gang,” on the one hand, 
and of Shylock and Tubal, on the other 
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hand. How else better to point up dis- 
cussions of today’s parents than by com- 
paring them to Shylock and Portia’s 
canny Papa? Howbetter convince a hard- 
boiled class of suspicious adolescents that 
Shakespeare really deserves his place in 
the Hall of Fame than by showing how 
his classics discuss age-old, yet modern, 
universal topics of interest? The classics 
need not be ruled out of this new 
“groovey” education, but, when we 
read them, let us see to it that they are 
translated into one point of view about 
some problem which means something 
to today’s child. By all means, let us read 
poetry, too, but if it be King Robert of 
Sicily, for instance, let us see to it that a 
parallel is traced between his actions and 
those of Mussolini. 

This work can go on endlessly. Right 
now we are planning to attack a study of 
newspapers for the purpose of discover- 
ing how far rationalizing and prejudice 
influence our reactions to news. After 
that, if my ingenuity will come to my 
rescue, we shall study the same thing 
with regard to the radio and movies. 

Lest anyone feel that I am glossing 
over the truth in too optimistic a manner, 
I should speak briefly of steps I have 
taken to improve diction, punctuation, 
and correct grammar. 

In the Clearing House for October, 
1944, there is an article entitled ‘The 
Late Vergil Frye.’”’ I have used a stunt 
sponsored by Vergil Frye to help my pu- 
pils think on their feet. He used to have 
pupils challenge each other on any sub- 
ject in his field. I spend no more than ten 
minutes at the beginning of many periods 
having one pupil challenge another with 
a “What Is It?” It is really fun to watch 
the victim defining anything from a spiral 
staircase to an accordion—with his hands 
firmly locked behind him! The lengths to 
which the pupils go to think up “What 
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Is It’s” is matched only by the energy 
expended by the victims to answer cor- 
rectly and concisely. This admirable re- 
sult, I am sure, arises from the fact that a 
pupil is challenging and that honor de- 
mands that the victim be not worsted 
by his adversary who is ready, if neces- 
sary, to give the answer which he has 
carefully worked out beforehand. 

Another stunt consisted of having the 
class analyze the twenty-five most com- 
mon errors in grammar in their papers. 
Correct sentences were then worded and 
printed on large signs of bristol board, 
the tricky constructions being printed 
in red print. These sentences displayed 
around the room are read orally in uni- 
son every day, no matter what else we do. 
Feeling about these errors runs so high 
that pupils are increasingly careful not 
to use them. I have the feeling that by 
June I shall have taught twenty-five 
things—a larger number of things than 
I have ever been sure about before. 

So we go, out of the rut and “into the 
groove.” I know this process will work, 
because I have seen it work. My pupils 
are not geniuses as a result of these new 
methods, nor is every class period filled 
with nothing but sweetness and light. 
Perhaps, in the long run, the grades will 
be only a little higher than if we had 
stayed in the rut. But—and this is a big 
but—my students can easily apply what 
they learn in English class to the events 
of their everyday. lives. They can write 
a better letter, business and friendly; 
they can evaluate better the attitudes 
and excuses of their friends; they can 
think more clearly in all their classes and 
on all current topics of controversy; they 
like school better and so have open minds 
to learn and to push back their own hori- 
zons. I say that it is our duty as teachers 
to twist ourselves out of the comfortable 
ruts which we have been riding in for'many 
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a long year. If we are to convince the 
public that we deserve the higher sala- 
ries for which we are campaigning and 
which we feel we earn, must we not, in all 
honesty, stop teaching an outmoded out- 


line in an outmoded way and substitute 
for it methods and materials which will 
send out clearer-thinking junior citizens 
to the community which pays for edu- 
cation? 


A Sample Lesson in Reading 


CHARLES A. RANOUS' 


I; Is one of the oftenest-heard laments 
among college teachers that students 
cannot read. And for years we have 
placed reliance upon vocabulary drills 
and outlining and condensations with- 
out reducing substantially the volume of 
lamentation. The majority of our stu- 
dents do not seem to have gained a satis- 
factory skill in extracting meaning quick- 
ly and accurately from the printed page, 
and too often they register an irritating 
blankness of expression when faced with 
a beautiful and stirring prose poem. In 
this article is presented a method, which, 
if elaborated in its two chief divisions and 
brought into constant student practice 
on the senior high school level, it is felt, 
will do something to increase the stu- 
dent’s ability to read. 

The following is, then, the sketch or 
outline of sample reading lessons which 
the high-school teacher might develop 
into sets of classroom practices. Step-by- 
step classroom directions are not in- 
tended but only the suggestion of key 
points in such form as the teacher might 
make them in working with her students. 
The first division not only serves as in- 
troduction but contains the elements 
of a reading method applicable to the 
emotive language of poetry and story, 
through which the goal of aesthetic appre- 


* Instructor in English, Drake University, Des 
Moines? 





ciation is to be achieved. The second di- 
vision is concerned with reading for the 
kind of objective information upon 
which action can reliably be based. 

One point must be clear. Emotional 
truth—genuineness of feeling—must be 
distinguished sharply from objective and 
verifiable truth. The frame of reference 
for the latter is always broader: many 
acts motivated by deep and genuine feel- 
ing come later to be recognized as un- 
wise. There is in Mein Kampf, to take an 
exaggerated example, no doubt at all of 
Hitler’s genuine hatred of Jews. And to 
absorb feeling without critically examin- 
ing the bases ot ihat feeling is, of course, 
not reading in any very real sense of that 
word. We must give students a technique 
for discovering emotional language for 
themselves, wherever it may occur, rath- 
er than merely giving them (as with 
Mein Kampf) dogmatic assertions that 
here is bias. For this reason, in the sec- 
ond division, works which are not propa- 
ganda have been chosen. W. I’. Russell’s 
appeal for caution and tolerance is ob- 
viously designed to meet a socially un- 
wise generalization of attitude, and so- 
cial advantage would very likely result 
from accepting his emétional position. 
Hamlin Garland’s paragraph quite clear- 
ly is a masterly job of drawing the reader 
to project his own past experience into a 
new setting. Precisely because both are 
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effective writing, they have been selected 
for practice in this technique of separat- 
ing emotion from fact and separating 
one’s own inner experiences from those 
experiences which are verifiable and open 
to all. Here, then, is the sort of presenta- 
tion a high-school teacher might make to 
her students. 


I. EMOTIVE READING 


Most cases of cooling great masses of air are 
brought about by expansion of the air in rising 
currents. When air rises, it expands, because 
there is less weight upon it than at lower alti- 
tudes. Rising currents may be produced by con- 
vection when air in one area is heated more than 
in an adjacent area. Air may be forced upward 
also by the movement of winds over a mountain 
range.? 


I have one passion only, for light, in the name 
of humanity which has borne so much and has a 
right to happiness. My burning protest is only 
the cry of my soul. Let them dare to carry me to 
the court of appeals, and let there be an inquest 
in the full light of day. 


As always when men are determined to buy 
regardless of price or legal obstacles, the rail- 
road’s agents were surrounded by swarming 
birds of prey: how much of the New Haven’s 
money was dissipated in graft and in specula- 
tive profits for insiders, one can only guess from 
a few disclosures here and there. As a result of 
the orgy of purchasing, the bonded indebted- 
ness of the New Haven was multiplied nearly 
twenty-fold in nine years. The denouement came 
in 1913, when the company was obliged to pass 
its dividend, thereby beginning the impoverish- 
ment of many a New England family. For years 
thereafter the road teetered on the verge of 
bankruptcy. A government suit under the Sher- 
man Act smashed its monopoly. Its directors 
were criminally indicted; all New England 
rocked with the scandal.4 


2C. C. Clark and R. H. Hall, This Living World 
(New York: McGraw-Hill, 1940), p. 86. 

3 Emile Zola, in A Treasury of the World’s Great 
Letters (New York: Simon & Schuster, 1940), p. 
438. 

4 Frederick Lewis Allen, The Lords of Creation 
(New York: Harper & Bros., 1935), p- 173- 
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READING 


Read the above passages aloud... .. 
Please do. You cannot fully comprehend 
unless you do..... Do you read each in 
the same tone of voice? Does each have 
the same effect upon you? What is the 
quality that makes the first one a matter- 
of-fact account, the second an impas- 
sioned plea, and the third a scornful and 
insinuating story of financial corruption? 


Few words in the first passage arouse 
any feeling because few denote an object 
or human value which appeals to the 
reader emotionally. Some of the words 
like convection and adjacent are learned 
words, and do not get enough into com- 
mon use to take on emotional sugges- 
tions. Even heated is not metaphoric as 
it would be in the phrase “‘a heated argu- 
ment.” In fact, figures of speech are at a 
minimum in this passage. 

The second passage, however, imme- 
diately sets up emotional attitudes, and 
the first key to these attitudes is the 
word passion. It itself symbolizes tense 
emotional states, usually suffering, and 
often a suffering in a religious cause as in 
the phrase “Passion Week” referring to 
the week in which Christ was crucified 
and arose from the dead. These associa- 
tions are a part of the connotation of the 
word, for the term connotation merely 
means the sum of the suggestions that a 
word has for us over and above the more 
literal meaning that we derive from it. 
Hence the word passion in the sentence 
*‘T have one passion only,” with the repe- 
tition of the idea of singleness in one and 
only, immediately suggests a fervent and 
religious devotion. 

In calling up these associations, then, 
this word establishes an attitude for the 
entire passage to come; we are put in a 
particular mood for the reception of the 
remainder of the statement. As a result 
of it, therefore, we immediately grasp the 
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significance of light, and we are aroused 
by the stirring “‘prayer’’ suggestion of 
the phrase im the name of humanity. Our 
feelings have not gone astray, for we are 
led on with the statement that mankind 
has borne so much, surely a phrase which 
may suggest suffering a martyr’s passion. 
Thus led, we respond feelingly to the 
symbols right and happiness. 

These emotional states are followed 
by two comparisons, also suggestive of 
human anguish, in the adjective burning 
(contrast with heated in the passage pre- 
ceding) and the phrase cry of my soul. 
Thus prepared, we exult in the challenge 
let them dare, in which both the repeated 
let and the word dare become emotional 
terms, and the full light of day becomes 
much more than broad daylight. 

In the third quotation, Mr. Allen puts 
the reader on the alert emotionally by 
the word determined and follows with the 
phrase regardless of price or of legal ob- 
stacles. We are thoroughly prepared for 
sarcasm by that. We are scornful our- 
selves with the comparison birds of prey. 
Notice the numerous associations of that 
phrase, and the sound as well as the as- 
sociations of swarming. Other emotional 
words in the passage, now that we have 
this emotional attitude set for us, are 
dissipated, graft, speculative, profits, in- 
siders, orgy, indebtedness, denouement, 
impoverishment, teetered, verge, bankrupt- 
cy, suit, smashed, monopoly, criminally, 
indicted, rocked, and scandal. 

Notice how many of these words bring 
associations from other areas of human 
experience. What does dissipate usually 
suggest to you? What is the connotation 
of graft? Of speculative? Is there a sugges- 
tion of the sound and appearance of in- 
sidious in the word insider? What other 
associations are there? List all the asso- 
ciations that you can of each of these 
words. Would the word ended symbolize 





the same feelings, or have the same sug- 
gestions, as smashed? 

All the words pointed out in the sec- 
ond and third passages are laden with 
emotion. They have more meaning than 
do the words in the first passage, like 
masses of air, weight, altitudes, or than do 
numbers. Hence we can say that they 
are loaded words. In Zola’s letter the 
words are loaded with feeling on the side 
of the speaker, who identifies himself 
with humanity; in Allen’s book they are 
loaded against the bankers and railroad 
officials. 

Now please re-read the passages aloud. 
Do the new words just given you help to 
make up for your original lack of experi- 
ence? Do you now, on the second read- 
ing, enter more fully into the emotional 
reactions the passages are intended to 
evoke? If so, you are now receiving full 
emotional communication.s But what 
about factual communication? 


II. REFERENTIAL READING 


In order for us to talk fully about read- 
ing, perhaps we had now better notice 
even more carefully the kind of writing 
which does not primarily have this emo- 
tional effect as its goal. And we will need 
to get a specialized word or two with 
which to talk. Let us first group as report 
language those words and phrases that 
stand for something outside us which we 
could see, feel, hear, taste, or smell— 
anything tangible. Thus book, horse, eat- 
ing, or He walked to school would be sam- 
ples of report language. But literature, 
beast, or He fairly flew toward his educa- 
tion would definitely not be report lan- 
guage. Look at the list below, then try a 
few words for yourself: 


5’ This material was drawn from Thomas F. 
Dunn, Learning Our Language (Sl. Louis: J. S. 
Swift Co., 1944). Used by permission of the author. 
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50 miles per hour fast 

laugh happiness 
rock stuff 

cry complain 

say communicate 
lifting his arm action 

cried aloud was hurt 


If we can.clearly distinguish between 
report and nonreport—and it will take 
careful discipline for a while—then we 
need only one further agreement in order 
to talk about reading. Let us agree that, 
in spite of the fact that reports often con- 
tain them, no inferences or conclusions 
will be admitted within our definition of 
“pure” report language. As an example, 
in The dog ran to seize the bone, we would 
have to eliminate the idea of purpose. In 
pure report we would simply say: The 
dog ran and seized the bone, those being 
the two acts the dog performed. That he 
intended to do so is our own “reason- 
able’? conclusion. Which is fact and 
which is inference or conclusion in the 
following? 

Some of the players had grown careless; they 


threw the ball away, they struck out often, and 
their uniforms were often muddy and unpressed. 


This ability to translate a piece of 
writing into report language is an essen- 
tial skill in gaining information. When 
we read, for example, 


GATE DROP IN MIDWEST 


NEw York.—Competition, the factor that 
is keeping college football alive in its third war- 
time season, is also turning the turnstiles over 
at an increased pace over last year in every sec- 
tion of the country but the east and mid-west, 
a United Press attendance survey of Major 
Schools revealed Thursday. 


we are very likely to conclude happily, 
as we lay aside our sports page, ‘“‘Well, 
football’s pickin’ up!” which is exactly 
what our author wants us to conclude. 
But if we bring to bear in reading this 
paragraph an added fact or two within 
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everyone’s experience plus the search for 
report language, we will begin to reor- 
ganize the material. 

We will drop such words as competition 
which are not report; they do not stand 
for anything outside ourselves which we 
could absolutely verify. We will recog- 
nize that turnstile and gate could be re- 
port words but are not so used here. We 
will realize that the words attendance, 
football, turning the turnstiles over, etc., 
must refer to the total number of persons 
who attended football games. And, 
knowing that most of the large colleges 
are in the eastern and the midwestern 
sections of our country, we will not be 
deceived by the order of words. Too, we 
will realize that there is not enough spe- 
cific material in the paragraph for a true 
report; rather we will see that this is the 
summary of a conclusion from a report. 
Thus what we could get from the para- 
graph would, in print, look something 
like this: 

U.P. GIVES FIGURES ON FOOT- 
BALL ATTENDANCE 

New Yorxk.—The number of persons at- 
tending college games at major schools this 
year was less than that of last year in the east 
and mid-west and more in other sections of the 
country. This conclusion was stated in a United 
Press report released Thursday. 

This sort of translation is a far cry 
from what we have been doing since in- 
fancy. Notice that the translation has 
actually become more specific than the 
original. And yet all our lives we have 
been summarizing what people said or 
wrote to us by making a statement which 
was more general! It will not be easy to 
change this habit. It is not easy to read 
or listen for facts. It is much easier to 
read the paragraph, for example, and 
say, “Oh, yes. This means that football’s 
getting along nicely.”’ But it is not only 
blindly submitting ourselves to emo- 
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tional appeal to do so, but our, conclu- 
sion here would be quite false. Under- 
standing is never aided by using words 
that can refer to more things than we 
really mean. 

In effect, then, we are really concerned 
less with what is said than with how much 
of what is said is really fact. Merely to 
summarize what is said is to train one’s 
self in docilely submitting to propaganda. 

Similarly, when we read: 


It is at this point that I wish to point out to 
you a misunderstanding, a mistake, that many 
loyal citizens commonly make. There are among 
us a good many people who by training, taste, 
inclination, or vocation see much of the poor, 
underprivileged, and the sick. These are minis- 
ters and priests, social workers, Y.M.C.A. lead- 
ers, doctors, nurses, teachers, and professors. 
They see the effect of the slum. They know what 
the sweat-shop does to body and soul. Their 
wrath and indignation rises at the practices of 
some of the worst of us. Then these men and 
women who know the seamy side of life, from 
the pulpit, in the press, from the lecture plat- 
form, in the college and university class, point 
out these evils and struggle to find some quick 
reform. You and I are likely to think that they 
are Communists, that their ideas are subver- 
sive. We may call them “red.” But whenever 
we do this we had better back up and think. 
They are not the Communists. The Communists 
get a lot of pleasure out of our mistake. The 
Communists are glad to see us attack them, to 
quiz them, to hamper them, to persecute them.°® 


we will not be tempted to dismiss it as 
saying something about “social workers 
and Communism,”’ as too many readers 
might do. Nor will we dismiss it as saying 
something about ‘‘the poor” or about 
“Communism.” That, of course is not 
reading at all—to let one’s attention get 
caught by only a phrase or so. A person 
who reads in this fashion would be far 
better off never to see a printed page. But 
neither is it sufficient to do what you may 


® William F. Russell, in a speech before the New 
York Department Convention of the American 
Legion at Endicott, N.Y., August 12, 1938. 





have already been trained to do in school 
—make a neat summary: 


Many times professional people are mistak- 
enly called Communists merely because they 
have seen poor social conditions and want to 
improve them. 


Instead, we will look more specifically 
and note that there are very few true re- 
port terms in the passage. The classes of 
people to whom reference is made do 
exist, both as groups and as individuals. 
Since the author does not name the kind 
of action that could be objectively ex- 
perienced as someone other than our- 
selves performed it, we are thrown back 
upon our own knowledge. The few report 
words actually present cannot be put to- 
gether in the form of a complete report 
statement. Then we will realize that here 
is no fact but an appeal to our sympa- 
thies. By this last kind of reading we are 
freed—freed from our own carelessness 
and freed from propaganda. We can 
make up our own minds whether we 
should or should not apply to a single 
given social worker the very vague word 
“Communist.” If that word should mean 
“member of the Communist party”’ 
(which could be verified), then we realize 
that most of these people are not mem- 
bers of the Communist party but that a 
few rare ones may be. 

In a story paragraph like the following 
the problem is a little more complex, for 
we can distinguish three levels of the 
verifiable: true report, inference or con- 
clusion from the report, and opinion or 
value-judgment. Stories, of course, are 
usually not written to give objective in- 
formation but to move us emotionally. 
And for that very reason some of the 
most effective propaganda is placed in 
story form. Let us reason through the 
following passage as an illustration of 
this skill in reading for fact; then we may 
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see the ‘‘reasonable conclusions” are not 
themselves verifiable: 


Julia Peterson, faint with hunger, was toiling 
back and forth between the corn-rows, holding 
the handles of the double-shovel corn plough, 
while her little brother Otto rode the steaming 
horse. Her heart was full of bitterness, her face 
flushed with the heat, and her muscles aching 
with fatigue. The heat grew terrible. The corn 
came to her shoulders, and not a breath seemed 
to reach her, while the sun, nearing the noon 
mark, lay pitilessly upon her shoulders, pro- 
tected only by a calico dress. The dust rose un- 
der her feet, and as she was wet with perspira- 
tion it soiled her till, with a woman’s instinctive 
cleanliness, she shuddered. Her head throbbed 
dangerously. What matter to her that the king- 
bird pitched jovially from the maples to catch 
a wandering bluebottle fly, that the robin was 
feeding its young, that the bobolink was sing- 
ing? All these things, if she saw them, only 
threw her bondage to labor into greater relief.7 


First, let us list those terms which 
stand for things objectively verifiable in 
the suggested setting: 

Julia Peterson .... back and forth between the 
corn-rows .... holding the handles of the double- 
shovel corn plough....while her litile brother 
Otto rode the....horse..... Her heart... . her 
face....her muscles....the corn....her 
shoulders .... the sun was nearing the noon mark 
....her shoulders... calico dress....dust 
rose....her feet.... she was wet with perspira- 
tion....she shuddered....her head....the 
kingbird .... from the maples .... bluebotile fly 
....the robin was feeding its young... . the 
bobolink was singing. 


In effect, this is the trick of reading for 
fact. Can you train yourself to see this 
second version while looking at the first 
one? If the second seems choppy and in- 
complete, it is only because the author 
did not intend to complete all his facts. 

Next, let us list value-judgments 
which seem to be “reasonable” conclu- 
sions from the report language: 


7Hamlin Garland, “Among the Corn-Rows,” 
Main Travelled Roads (New York: Harper & Bros., 
1899), pp. 146-47. 
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.... boiling .... flushed with heat .. . . aching 
with fatigue .... protected ....it soiled her... . 
with....cleanliness ....throbbed.... 


These, certainly, are “‘real’’ things, but 
whose real things? Certainly no doctor, 
even with the best instruments of modern 
science, could go to Julia and verify that 
her head throbbed. The experience must 
remain personal to her and separately 
personal to us. We do not throb; we do 
not know her throbbing—even though 
the words can remind us of a time or two 
when we ourselves had an uncomfortable 
feeling. Then, because we are stirred by 
the page, we presume we have some 
knowledge about Julia. Perhaps we do, 
but the knowledge is only by compari- 
son, by “reasonable conclusion.”’ It is 
not verifiable. And similar “reasonable” 
conclusions are the tricky kinds of things 
which bias and propaganda aim to leave 
in our minds. Just as it is by projecting 
our subjective personal experience into a 
scene that we may be said to be reading 
emotionally, so, by eliminating that sub- 
jective element, we are reading for facts. 

Third, let us list unverifiable things 
which are not directly suggested by the 
report terms but are sheerly values. In 
these the author has really left the scene 
he is describing and has given some feel- 
ings in such form as to touch ours: 


.... faint with hunger .... heart was full of bit- 
terness .... grew terrible ....lay pitilessly.... 
a@ woman’s instinctive... .dangerously.... 
pitched jovially....wandering....threw her 


bondage to labor into greater relief. 


Our reaction to language of this sort is 
not guided, as it was in the immediately 
previous list, by the facts that are in the 
passage. In the other list, for example, 
the value suggested by toiling would seem 
to be reasonably concluded from the 
stated facts “back and forth between the 
corn-rows”’ and “holding the handles of 
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the double-shovel corn plough.” But, in 
this list, the value in faint with hunger is 
not directly suggested by any fact given. 
It is a value inserted for the sake of 
touching the widely differing emotional 
experiences of the readers. The reaction 
to these emotive words will be unique 
with each individual and is also likely to 
be variable from hour to hour. Now, this 
kind of reaction to reading is our own 
personal property, not really to be shared 
with or imposed upon other people. We 
have a right to it. We should enjoy it. 
And we have already seen, in the first 
part of our reading exercise, how this 
kind of personal pleasure may be en- 
riched. We must learn, however, that it 
is not a report which we are receiving. 
From factual reading, done laboriously 
at first by separating report from emo- 
tive uses of language, but later with little 
self-consciousness of method, we may 
hope to come away from even a hurried 
and casual reading with a clear visualiza- 
tion of what transpired. It is a sort, too, 
and an effective sort, of training in liter- 
ary criticism to deal in this way with 
reading. Only when our written material 
is factually incomplete or has not given 
us exact details, are we free to make an 
“interpretation.” As an illustration of 
this kind of “interpretation,” which dif- 
fers sharply from the emotive kind of 
“interpretation,” let us put in paren- 
theses what the author might have stated 
had he been interested only in verifiable 
facts. Notice especially that this materi- 
al of our own, marked by parentheses, 
contains no thing which is not objective 
and verifiable in the setting described. 
When a reader “interprets” as carefully 


as is done here, he generally finds he can 
convince another reader that his “inter- 
pretation”’ is correct. 


Julia Peterson (was walking) back and forth 
between rows of corn (which was as high as) her 
shoulders. She held the handles of the double- 
shovel corn plough, while her little brother Otto 
rode the horse. (There was little wind), and the 
sun was nearing the noon mark. Her face (was 
red) and her shoulders (were covered) only by 
a calico dress. She was wet with perspiration, 
and the dust, which rose (from around) her feet, 
(stuck to her). She shuddered. A kingbird (flew 
downward) and (caught) a bluebottle fly, a 
robin was feeding its young, and a bobolink was 
singing. 


This is the method of the professional 
detective. He searches for clues; then he 
laboriously fits the clues together and 
pieces in the missing links of evidence. 
By such means he deduces his sensation- 
al conclusion. I invite you to become for 
a time a detective of meaning. Try your 
hand at finding the facts. Soon there will 
be no literary criminal too subtle or too 
elusive for you to track down. Try the 
newspapers at first. They are supposed 
to give information to the public. Select 
an article from the front page, or the 
sports page, or an editorial. Then list all 
the true report phrases—those that ac- 
tually stand for something real outside 
you and outside the writer—things that 
anyone could go to and verify. Then re- 
write the passage using only report lan- 
guage. You may make the shocking dis- 
covery that writers do not always tell all 
the facts; you may make the horrible 
discovery that sometimes they lead you 
to falsehood; and you might discover 
that you have never before read anything 
with thoroughness. 
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Revolutions in the Modern Novel 


MILDRED C. SCHMIDT" 


A CLASS of avid readers whose interests 
varied from Shasta of the Wolves to The 
Inferno had just determined through 
teacher-pupil planning that their next 
unit in social studies was ‘‘Revolutions 
in the Modern World.” This was the 
time in English for determining the next 
unit also. They stated, at once, that they 
wanted to read books, novels and biog- 
raphy chiefly, which dramatized these 
revolutions. It seemed important first to 
distinguish between the function of his- 
tory and that of fiction. To these juniors, 
history states the why, the how, and the 
outcomes of a revolution. Fiction gives 
an emotionalized struggle of two ideol- 
ogies to win. It is the struggle of these 
two forces that makes the plot. Fiction is 
forced to individualize and to personalize 
this struggle between ideas into the needs 
and wants of a very few real people; 
these people will struggle to the finish to 
obtain what means very much to them. 
A novelist knows how important it is to 
hold his reader, and he determines to do 
so through the thoughts, feelings, and 
desires of several people, each of whom 
has different personal wishes and atti- 
tudes about the revolution. The story is 
likely to revolve about (1) a person who 
sees, through change, more power and 
personal gain for himself; (2) a person 
for whom a change means the loss of 
private wealth or position; or (3) a per- 
son to whom a change in power means 
more food, more freedom, less oppression 
by the church, less financial pressure 
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from taxation, or less oppression by auto- 
cratic power. Of course, there will have 
to be women, these students felt, who ex- 
perience the sufferings and grief that re- 
sult from the abuses before a revolution 
and from the devastation in the time of 
the upheaval. This class of juniors be- 
lieved that a novel of this kind would 
have to introduce and to use a range of 
persons whose views were either for or 
against or neutral to the uprising. Watch- 
ing and following the attitudes of each 
character would be an aid in moving for- 
ward in reading to the clashes between 
ideas and to the resolving of these views 
at the conclusion. 

This discussion of the purpose of the 
novelist in telling a story about a revolu- 
tion was followed by the discussion of a 
second kind of understanding students 
needed to read such a novel. Such terms 
as “injustice,” “mob violence,” “impul- 
sive behavior,” “living for a cause,” and 
“sabotage” were discussed now so that 
they could recognize these concepts in 
the novels as specific happenings of these 
printed words. 

At this point the students searched the 
library for short reliable accounts of the 
facts and main events of the specific revo- 
lution each had chosen. This outline 
of events became the framework upon 
which the students located the events 
described in their novels as happening to 
the people in the story. To assist students 
weak in assembling and in organizing 
events significant in an upheaval, the 
people working upon the same revolu- 
tion met in class time and pooled their 
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information into a group outline and 
chose someone to present this outline to 
the entire reassembled class. 

Now they were ready to select books 
for reading. The instructor selected the 
books from these sources: High School 
Standard Catalogue, Guide to Prose Fic- 
tion, and Historical Fiction. The reader 
will be interested in comparing this sug- 
gested list with later references to the 
books the students did select in terms of 
their personal reading ability and inter- 
ests. Although the group was sincere in 
attempting the difficult books on this 
list, they found, through try-out reading 
periods, that another book might be 
more adaptable to their present state of 
growth in understandings. 


LIST OF SELECTED HISTORICAL BOOKS 


AMERICAN REVOLUTION 


Anderson, Valley Forge 

Atherton, The Conqueror 

Boyd, Drums (John Paul Jones appears) 

Churchill, Richard Carvel (J. P. Jones, H. Wal- 
pole, Charles Fox appear; war picture of 
Maryland) 

Fast, Citizen Tom Paine 

Forbes, Paul Revere and the World He Lived In 

Ford, Janice Meredith (many real historical 
characters appear) 

Nicolay, Boy’s Life of Alexander Hamilton 
(issues of the strife made very clear as well 
as the issues in politics after the war) 


CHINESE REVOLUTION 


Buck, A House Divided; The Young Revolu- 
tionist 

Hobart, River Supreme (impact of Western civi- 
lization upon China as aid in breaking feu- 
dalism) 

Lewis, China Quest (changes in social and eco- 
nomic life in modern China) 

Malreaux, Man’s Fate (Marxian point of view 
of the Chinese Revolution) 

Restarick, Sun Yat Sen (authoritative account 
of the Republic of China) 

Snow, Red Star over China (firsthand account 
of events in China) 
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Sues, Sharks Fins and Millet (firsthand account 
of an American’s life with Chinese commu- 
nistic armies fighting for their rights against 
the old regime in China) 


AMERICAN CIVIL WAR 


Benét, John Brown’s Body 

Bierce, In the Midst of Life 

Crane, The Red Badge of Courage 

Churchill, The Crisis 

Mitchell, Gone with the Wind 

Young, So Red the Rose (aftermath of the Civil 
War for the people who clung to the old way 
of living) 

FRENCH REVOLUTION 

Dickens, A Tale of Two Cities 

France, The Gods Are Athirst 

Orczy, The Scarlet Pimpernel 

Sabatini, Scaramouche 


GERMAN REVOLUTION 


Romains (pseud.), The Depths and the Heights 
(death of a world; French point of view; 
Paris, 1912-14) 

Remarque, All Quiet on the Western Front; The 
Road Back first years after World War I) 

Glaser, The Last Civilian (the growth of naziism) 

Malreaux, Days of Wrath (story of a German 
Communist) 

Roberts, The House That Hitler Buili (unbiased 
account of the Hitler regime in Germany) 


ITALIAN REVOLUTION 
a 
Kyle, Red Sky over Rome (unification of Italy) 
Mussolini, My Autobiography (genesis of fascism 
in Italy) 
RUSSIAN REVOLUTION 


Andreev, The Seven That Were Hanged (Russian 
Revolution of 1905); Ten Days That Shook 
the World (early revolution attempted in 
Russia, later than 1905) 

Asch, Three Cities 

Gorki, Mother (presentation of socialism) 

Dougherty, The Broken Song 

Hindus, Humanity Uprooted (presentation of 
the blasting of all institutions by the revolu- 
tion); Moscow Skies (first five years of the 
Soviet plan) 

Tolstoy, Darkness and Dawn (Russian life, 1914- 
19) 

Singer, The Brothers Ashkenazi 

Erenburg, Out of Chaos (new society of the 
revolution) 

Sholokhov, And Quiet Flows the Don 
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After spending a period browsing and 
trying out the reading difficulty of books, 
the students wished to review how to 
read books upon the revolution. These 
listed guide topics, students decided, 
would guide the reading of the first few 
chapters in the books: Find illustrations 
of the following causes for the revolution 
in your book: (a) starvation, (6) unfair 
discrimination, (c) misuse of power, and 
(d) discrimination between classes. It 
was their belief that the opening situa- 
tions in the books were to be about these 
possible causes for discontent. They ex- 
pected to find not only scenes emotion- 
alizing and dramatizing the causes that 
fomented the upheaval in that time but 
also characters that would represent the 
different types in such an uprising in that 
time: (a) tyrant, (6) neutral but well- 
informed person, (c) indifferent person, 
(d) persecuted victim of abuses, and (e) 
members of the mobs who would join the 
fighting if another man in power might 
mean more food or privileges. The class 
felt that they wanted to know whether 
the people active in the revolution knew 
what they were fighting for. What did 
the revolution mean to the leading char- 
acters in the story? 

After several reading periods in the 
library, the group held a discussion to 
pool their findings about the questions 
stated above, which were used as guides. 
Each reader described what the revolu- 
tion meant specifically to one person in 
his book. One girl found that Black 
Arrow (early English Revolution) pos- 
sessed about as good a description as 
could be found of why a man in that time 
fought. Most readers discovered that 
revolutions meant nothing in personal 
returns to the masses. They found the 
revolution was not always handled as 
the important force moving the charac- 
ters of the story forward in the plot. 
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Often the leading character joined the 
army because it was the thing to do, and 
the reason for his joining was not that 
he had a clear-cut idea of the significance 
of the movement. No character saw the 
significance of the upheaval in its en- 
tirety. No character seemed to be di- 
rected in his actions by a high ideal of 
good for men in general. Each person 
seemed to have some personal definite 
end in sight as he fought. Each person 
was just a small part of a great move- 
ment, and the story was told in this 
manner. 

The reader will question the students’ 
conclusions. This article is not to de- 
scribe an ideal handling of this topic but 
to relate how much one group compre- 
hended of the significance of what they 
had determined to attack in reading. 
Such discussion clarified and organized 
each student’s thinking and enriched his 
personal comprehension and understand- 
ing of what his own book might be say- 
ing. For illustration, we might consider 
this question next discussed by the group. 
What seems to be the way books about 
revolutions open? Each student found, 
from pooling of the class data, that most 
books began with an incident of griev- 
ances. They made an added discovery 
that most revolutions did not concern 
the masses but factions of powerful 
groups who were conscious that a change 
could benefit themselves. The man from 
the masses, if he understood at all, 
dreamed of more food or a better liveli- 
hood. At this point some films depicting 
how such upheaval occurs would have 
been valuable. As yet the Progressive 
Education films have only a cutting of 
Good Earth that is pertinent to this 
topic, and that is the famine-migration 
sequence in which families search des- 
perately for food and work to keep alive. 
One scene in this film illustrated the 
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point students had been making of the 
ignorance of the masses about the sig- 
nificance of the movement. One Chinese 
asks another Chinese, also pulling the 
market cart with him through the mud 
of the market street, why the soldiers 
are marching past them. The partner 
replies that their marching has some- 
thing to do with revolutions. To which 
the questioner responds, ‘Revolution, 
what is that?” The other man answers 
that it has something to do with food. 
Both men understand that word, since 
they both are hungry, but the actors 
leave the impression that neither laborer 
saw the connection, saw how soldiers 
marching could hinder or secure access 
to food for them. 

As the students were reading on in 
their books, it seemed important to the 
instructor that real living situations be 
shown from the films Fury and Black 
Legion to incite their imaginations into 
attempting to understand how rumors 
in times of excitement can fan emotion 
into blind mob fury. The films illus- 
trated the need of knowing the true cir- 
cumstances in the situation before mak- 
ing a judgment. The outcome of their 
discussion after these film showings were 
such statements as these. If mob scenes, 
created in times of local community fury, 
were not even comparable to mobs in a 
revolution, would it not be better to find 
ways of promoting changes peacefully? 
They elaborated these statements by 
describing situations in our times in 
which enlightened groups have promoted 
the betterment of some ostracized group 
or underprivileged groups and by de- 
scribing situations in which interested 
groups have continually tried to educate 
the public’s attitude toward these minor- 
ity groups. That our time seems able to 
change situations by educating the atti- 





tudes of people was the conclusion of the 
am 

Dramatizing the scenes, in which inti- 
mate desires of the persons involved in the 
revolution appear, made the generalized 
statements of the preceding paragraphs 
more real for these students. One boy 
gave a radio script in which three men 
fighting in the Spanish Revolution were 
discussing the reasons why they were 
fighting. One man said that he had to 
fight, for he was wanted by the govern- 
ment for evading military service. An- 
other man wanted adventure. Not one 
of the three soldiers found the cause a 
noble or an idealistic one. The reader of 
Drums contrasted, through the eyes of 
the girl wooed by two men, the way these 
men reacted to revolution. The one de- 
cided fighting was the thing to do; the 
other man decided to go to England to 
liquidate his property and thus save it. 
The script of Marie Antoinette illustrated 
the gulf that existed between the king 
and the people in the incident of Louis 
XV firing the minister of finance who had 
voiced a protest against existing taxation. 
Dickens had another scene in which the 
mob avenged themselves upon innocent 
people for the past wrongs they had en- 
dured. This scene of revenge contrasted 
with the passive and forced acceptance 
of peasants when the Soviet government 
took over all land. The student reading 
Moscow Skies took the scene in which an 
officer assembled all the wedding guests 
into the local school and explained that 
everyone would have to surrender his 
farm and thus, by pooling all their wealth 
they would all better themselves. This 
scene illustrated how quiet a revolution- 
ary phase may be. 

Another question the class later sought 
to answer was the question which they 
had set as an objective at the beginning 
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of their reading. What kinds of people 
are selected to relate the story of the 
revolution? Here are some of the charac- 
ters they found told the story: a guerrilla 
leader who robbed and committed mur- 
der for selfish interests; a spy in love with 
a girl on the enemy side; an ordinary 
wounded soldier; a high-spirited woman 
who knew what it was to have the work 
of a lifetime pillaged and burned in her 
presence; a traitor who chose to desert 
for the personal gain of security on the 
winning side; a man sympathetic with 
the grievances of the poor and want- 
ing to do something about the situa- 
tion. 


Since leaders in a revolution are vivid 
and exciting men who stir the imagina- 
tion, these boys and girls were asked to 
write character sketches to show the 
class what qualities such leaders pos- 
sessed. This was an opportune place to 
aid them in writing character sketches 
that would make the men genuine and 
real. 

Then came the summary. They pre- 
ferred panels for summarizing their read- 
ing. Most groups chose to do a quiz pro- 
gram as the best way to tie all books on 
their subject together. These represent 
questions a group asked their chairman 
to use before the class in discussing the 
American Civil War. 


1. How did your novel present both sides of the 
war? 

2. What were the attitudes of your chief char- 
acters toward war? 

3. What kind of people fought in the war? 

4. What kind of characters lived during this 
war? 

5. What indications of the coming of the war 

did your characters see? 
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6. What favorite or unfavorable effects came 
from the war? 


Each person talked to the point about 
the question before the group if that 
question was answered in his book. As a 
natural satisfying reaction to such group 
discussion, the panel members began ask- 
ing reflective questions of the instructor. 
Why did it not seem possible to secure 
books presenting the northern side of the 
war? Were all southerners hot-spirited 
and glamorous? Is the northerner’s side 
not so interesting to be the basis for a 
story? The South had factions and griev- 
ances among themselves that prevented 
unity, did they not? 

The instructor directed them to an- 
swer this topic as a means of evaluating 
their unit: “State to the reader of your 
paper what he would learn about revolu- 
tions if he read your book.” Here are 
some answers. 


For Whom the Bell Tolls: Some men fail to 
know why they were fighting, other than for 
money or excitement. There were no major 
battles, just skirmishes and such things as 
blowing up bridges. 

Black Arrow: This war was only a series of 
intermittent small battles for thirty-five years. 
The riot and disorder of battles fought on horse- 
back, the greed and selfishness of nobles, the 
reason men deserted are things about a revolu- 
tion readers can learn in this book. 

Tale of Two Cities: The reader can learn how 
much the town people feared the fury of the mob. 
The hunger of the mob and their frequently 
killing innocent people are told in bloody scenes. 

Marching On: The reader would learn how 
the southerners fed their army, that the reason 
many a man joined was to have the fun of shoot- 
ing Yankees, that the same eagerness to fight 
was there on the part of the poor white as of 
the plantation owner. The meaning of ambush, 
the grief and suffering endured in war, the life 
of a spy are other ideas a reader would come to 
know. 











The Relation of Oral Communication to Other 


Aspects of the English Program 


ASENATH M. MOSSO’ 


Sprecu as a language art is so closely 
bound to the other language arts that in 
actual use one cannot separate it from 
the others. For the most part, then, it 
seems logical not to separate it in teach- 
ing but to give it its rightful place by in- 
terrelation with other activities in the 
classroom. That this place looms large 
by comparison with the other language 
arts is obvious when one considers how 
many more times we express ourselves 
orally than we do in writing. 

I do not mean to imply that there is no 
need for the speech teacher or speech 
pathologist. On the contrary, too little 
attention is paid, especially in the early 
grades, to the correction of speech diffi- 
culties and to speech training as such. 
But the practice of setting aside one day 
a week or some special time in the Eng- 
lish classroom for making set speeches or 
reports and then calling that training 
“oral English,’ without regard for the nat- 
ural speech experience or the use of oral 
communication in daily living, gives the 
public one more reason to feel that the 
school is failing in preparation for life. In 
the child, who sees no purpose in such 
training, there arises a hatred of oral 
English, and in the teacher, a defense at- 
titude which thwarts the very purpose of 
such training. Perhaps a discussion of the 
work of a single year of English training 
will show more clearly the relation of 
oral English to the whole program. 
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Let us assume that a typical year’s 
study in tenth-grade English will include: 
reading the novel, poetry, the short 
story, and the play for appreciation and 
as types of writing; vocabulary-building; 
spelling; use of the dictionary and the 
encyclopedia; oral and written composi- 
tion, including social and business letter- 
writing; use of description and explana- 
tion in expression; taking part in forum 
or panel discussion; making announce- 
ments, reports, and other brief talks be- 
fore the class. Oral communication is a 
foundation for acquiring skill in all these 
activities, and they, in turn, contribute 
to the improvement and efficient use of 
oral expression. 

To illustrate how closely oral com- 
munication is tied up with these studies 
let us consider some teaching-procedures. 
Obviously, methods used will depend to 
a large extent upon the individuals in a 
given group, but it is always well to be- 
gin the year’s work by a discussion of the 
reasons for studying English. The Eng- 
lish classroom is a segment of a demo- 
cratic community; it should, therefore, 
be democratic; and class work should be 
a community project, its purpose under- 
stood and accepted by the pupils, who 
have every right to know why and to 
what end they do what they do. 

Begin, then, by asking the question: 
“Why do we study our native language?”’ 
List answers on the blackboard. They 
will include: “So that we can read books 
and newspapers”; “To get information”; 
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“So that we can write letters’; “To 
learn how to speak better’’; ““To speak 
before a meeting”; and others. Follow 
this discussion with a second question: 
“In what ways do we use English in our 
everyday lives?” “We read newspapers, 
books, lessons at school”; “We write 
letters to our friends and our brothers 
and fathers in the service’; “‘We talk 
with our friends’’; “Sometimes we lead 
club meetings or church meetings.”’ Ask 
the pupils if there is any time when they 
are not making use of language? What 
about radio? The movies? Lead the 
group to see that all these uses fall into 
four general skills: writing, reading, 
speaking, and listening. Then show that 
all work in English classes should be di- 
rected toward achievement in the use of 
these four language arts. 

Next discuss the term “art” as ap- 
plied to language. What is art? Is it cor- 
rect to call these language skills art? 
Why? Is practice necessary in order. to 
produce works of art? Can everyone be 
an artist in the use of his native tongue? 

Then comes the question: ‘‘What ac- 
tivities will best lead to our objectives?” 
Bring out the fact that we learn much 
about writing from reading what others 
have written. Each year in school we 
study different patterns of writing. This 
year we are going to read and study the 
novel, the short story, the play, and po- 
etry. Because they are related, the short 
story and the novel should follow one an- 
other in our study. We shall begin with 
the short story, and in order to set up 
some standards for critical appreciation 
of the story we shall, first, all read the 
same story. Then each student may 
choose four others for his own reading. 

“The Third Ingredient,” by O. Henry, 
or “Snacker,”’ by Erskine Caldwell, are 
good first stories for tenth-graders. As- 
sign the reading of ‘‘Snacker’”’ or read it 
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with the class. Follow the reading with 
questions: 

Is this, in your opinion, a good story? 

Why? 

Do the characters seem real? In their con- 
versation? In their action? 

What kind of a person is Snacker? 

What lines in the story tell you things about 
Snacker? 

What kind of a person is Sally? 

Do you think this story could actually 
happen? 

What happens at the end of the story? 

Do you like the ending? 


The class discussion aroused by these 
questions is training in conversation— 
our commonest means of communication. 
The teacher watching hands raised for 
permission to speak might plan to elimi- 
nate this method of obtaining recogni- 
tion at an early moment in favor of adult 
methods for gaining recognition. He will 
also question the members of the group 
concerning new words found by each. 
The group should evolve a means of 
keeping track of new words and extend- 
ing vocabularies. This may be an indi- 
vidual or a class project. 

For the next two days let the children 
choose their own reading in the short 
story either from a collection of stories or 
from books on the shelves. During this 
reading the teacher can get some idea of 
individual silent reading habits, prefer- 
ences, etc. Each pupil should record his 
impressions of his reading in a brief sen- 
tence or two, besides writing a two- or 
three-sentence summary of each story 
read. Then follow these two days of read- 
ing with more discussion. Let the pupils 
talk, exchange stories, recommend to 
others; but lead the conversation toward 
some conclusion as to what constitutes 
a good story, which elements distinguish 
the short story from other forms of writ- 
ing, and as to the place of the short story 
in American fiction. 
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Evaluate this study with the group. 
Let the pupils realize that they have 
been learning to interpret another’s 
writing; that they have been watching 
for new words, listening to one another, 
and contributing their own ideas orally. 
Ask what suggestions they can offer for 
improvement in discussion, in the use of 
language; lead them to discuss their in- 
dividual progress and needs. In other 
words, always be sure that each member 
of the group knows why he is doing what 
he does and that he evaluates what he 
has done in the light of his aims and ob- 
jectives. 

Proceed from the short story to the 
novel. It is to be hoped that all members 
of the group will have read a novel of 
some sort within the previous year. 
Study of the novel may then be started 
on this foundation, and the group may be 
allowed to decide whether all will read 
the same novel or whether each will read 
a novel of his own choice. In either case, 
class time will be used for pupil reading 
of interesting passages to the group, for 
talking about the people of fiction, find- 
ing particularly good word-pictures in 
the book, and for discussing the merits of 
the work read. The oral reading involved 
can provoke a discussion of the qualities 
of good oral reading. Among these will be 
audibility, enunciation, pronunciation, 
and the interest and enthusiasm of the 
reader as projected to the audience. This 
may be a good place to stop for voice re- 
cording if the school is fortunate enough 
to have the use of a recorder, microphone, 
or other device. Pupils will be surprised 
at hearing their own strange voices and 
will be eager for a second recording to 
note changes. 

The play in its relation to oral expres- 
sion is rather different from other aspects 
of the English program. Plays are written 
to be spoken, not read. It would therefore 


seem logical to study the play by oral 
reading and discussion as though one 
were planning to produce it. Since on the 
stage the player in his training first 
thinks his line, next acts in accordance 
with its meaning, and then speaks the 
line, this type of experience in interpre- 
tation and expression is invaluable. 

Choose a one-act play which will in- 
terest most of the class, a play such as 
“The Wedding,” by John Kirkpatrick, 
or “The Florist Shop,” by Winifred 
Hawkridge, and explain that, as di- 
rector, you will read the play to acquaint 
the cast with it. Children learn to read 
well by listening to good reading as well 
as by individual practice in reading. 
Then have the class group discuss the 
plot, the characters, the stage setting, 
and ask for volunteers to try out for 
parts. Hear a great many readings of 
these parts. Let the group help in the 
casting. Then, having chosen a cast, get 
one committee to work on staging and 
another on costumes and properties. 
Then train your cast before the other 
students, allowing them to criticize in- 
terpretation and reading. This is one of 
the best means of training in oral inter- 
pretation and creative expression, and 
considerable time can profitably be con- 
sumed in the exercise. In fact, a second 
play may be prepared in the same man- 
ner to give all members of the class a 
chance and to afford comparison. Re- 
member that all of this is leading toward 
effective use of language. Incidentally, it 
affords much pleasure, too, for nearly all 
children respond to plays. 

Poetry is at its best when read aloud. 
By now the teacher knows the class well 
enough to choose poems which will ap- 
peal. Begin the study by reading poems 
to the group. Such poems as “‘The Rail- 
road Train,” by Emily Dickinson, ‘Sea 
Fever,”’ by John Masefield, and ‘Animal 
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ORAL COMMUNICATION 


Crackers,” by Christopher Morley, are 
good beginners. Let pupils hear the 
rhythm, let them enjoy its sound. Then 
suggest that they find interesting poems. 
Let them read. Try some group reading, 
being sure to include the timid readers in 
the group. Oliver Wendell Holmes’s “The 
Ballad of the Oysterman,” ““The Wraggle 
Taggle Gypsies,” ““The Yarn of the Nan- 
cy Bell,” are good poems for group read- 
ing, as is also “The Highwayman,” by 
Alfred Noyes. Discuss volume, tone, em- 
phasis, and rhythm. Now read some 
more—Poe’s ‘The Raven,” ‘Jennie 
Kissed Me,” by Leigh Hunt; and for 
words, “The Bells,” ‘The Listeners,”’ 
and ‘‘Annabel Lee’’—joy to the listener 
—all of these. 

Now talk about it all. Of what use is 
poetry? Has it any relation to our lives? 
Can we enjoy it? Why do some people 
express themselves in this manner? Will 
you try this means of expression? Many 
of the pupils will want to try. Then, if 
all this class discussion, conversation, 
and criticism have established the friend- 
ly understanding and work habits that 
it should have established, the teacher 
will dare suggest reading the poems in 
class and pupils will listen for rhythmic 
patterns, for the right word, for beauty 
and truth in the word and in the inter- 
pretation. Suggestions which follow will 
be in the spirit of helping each member 
toward better creative expression. 

This method of studying poetry and 
the play should help to promote intelli- 
gent oral reading. Certainly every gradu- 
ate of our high schools should be able to 
read aloud in a clear, interesting, and 
understanding manner, when occasion 
demands, a paragraph from a newspaper 
article; a poem; an order; directions or 
other piece of written material which he 
wants to interpret to others or which will 
illustrate a point he wishes to make. He 
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may even want to read aloud. Too little 
attention has been given to this phase of 
our oral program; consequently, as a 
people we are forced to listen to mum- 
bled, incoherent, monotonous reading 
from so-called educated adults. 


For successful living in a democracy 
one must be able to depend on himself. 
He must think clearly, independently, 
and critically. The panel, the forum, de- 
bating, the reading of notices, the giving 
of reports are all forms of oral expression 
which provide this type of training. The 
radio, to which every high-school pupil 
listens for many minutes each day, 
should be used to the greatest extent 
by classroom teachers. Examples of 
speeches, news reporting, debating, pan- 
els and forums are there for our daily use. 
Ask pupils to listen to ““Town Meeting” 
on a Thursday evening and to make note 
of their impressions. Then go on with the 
forum the next day. Try similar pro- 
grams, using “Town Meeting” as a 
guide. Discuss a speech and the speaker 
—his voice, his use of words, the effect of 
his ideas on the listener. 

The public address system has be- 
come a tool of instruction in the school. 
Announcements are made to the school 
by this method, and some city systems 
have worked out classroom instruction 
by means of a central broadcasting setup. 
There are microphones, recording ma- 
chines, and other devices in or available 
to classrooms. Practical use of this train- 
ing is possible in many phases of school 
and community life. 

Interspersed with reading, speaking, 
and listening—which have been a part 
of all of the methods I have mentioned— 
are exercises in writing, note-taking for 
future reference, opinions of material 
read, brief descriptions of characters 
found in reading, and, obviously, written 
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preparation for any forum or panel talk 
to be presented. Fifty per cent of the 
pupils in our schools will probably do 
most of their writing in the form of busi- 
ness and friendly letters and the little 
writing that may be connected with the 
business of earning a livelihood. One hun- 
dred per cent of them will use daily the 
art of oral expression. So in correcting 
written, and in watching for chances to 
improve oral, expression, keep in mind 
the over-all uses to which this learning 
will be put. 

The personality of the teacher, his 
ingeniousness, and his use of pupil ideas 
will do much to enrich and expand the 
practices suggested in this article, for a 
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method on paper is lifeless. It becomes 
alive only when the creative teacher 
breathes life into it by making it his own. 

True it is, however, that as children 
express themselves through various me- 
diums they begin to see that correct 
speech is effective speech. They learn 
that if thought is clear, understanding 
follows. They begin to find pleasure in 
reading, and they see the effect that 
pleasant oral expression will have upon 
the listener. Tone of voice, manner, and 
use of language in the exchange of ideas 
begin to have meaning as useful tools of 
living, and oral English is no longer “‘get- 
ting up before a class to give an oral 
topic.”’ 


A Study of Prejudice for High-School 
English Classes 


VIVIAN E. BERGLAND' 


Hitcu-scuoor English classes can pro- 
vide valuable experiences in understand- 
ing prejudice and shaping desirable atti- 
tudes. It is, however, essential to be 
aware of the fact that, while one may 
teach recognition, there is no guaranty of 
a carry-over into out-of-school life. But 
it is hoped that one can cultivate a better 
understanding of human nature and an 
increasing ¥j tolerance for differences 
among people. 

For example, take some selections 
from literature commonly read by high- 
school pupils. Jvanhoe furnishes a good 
illustration of racial prejudices in medie- 
val England. The Jewish question re- 
ceives sympathetic treatment. The fu- 
sion of the Normans and the Saxons con- 
tributes to intercultural understanding. 


* Senior High School, Wauwatosa, Wis. 





The medieval panorama unfolds with 
its colorful pageantry of knights and 
tournaments. Yet, from all Jvanhoe’s 
pages of chivalry, is there not something 
else—a realization of intolerance and in- 
justice bred through ignorance, an aware- 
ness of the scope and depth of unfair 
racial prejudice, and a growing sym- 
pathy for people who face many of those 
still-unsolved problems in our twentieth 
century? 

Or consider Silas Marner. Ignorance 
and superstition again parade, and pu- 
pils of today can look with derision on 
the simple, suspicious people of Raveloe 
who distrusted stangers. But how do 
these same pupils react in their own so- 
ciety? Do they regard ‘‘outsiders”’ as in- 
feriors? Do they have tolerant attitudes 
toward the school misfits? Are they broad- 
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minded enough to find a reason for fail- 
ure or maladjustment? 

In getting away from specific selec- 
tions, one can use the familiar book re- 
port or free reading program to stimulate 
interest in social problems created through 
intolerance for groups or individuals. 
Books with Negro characters frequently 
illustrate the condescending attitude of 
the white man toward his colored fellow- 
citizen. Negroes themselves are often 
represented as unintelligent, lazy buf- 
foons. They are called “niggers” or 
“darkies,”” names much resented by the 
Negroes themselves. Many recent books 
are helping to bring about recognition of 
the Negro problem. Biographies of people 
like Marian Anderson and George Wash- 
ington Carver will do much to offset the 
popular notion that white people are in- 
finitely superior to Negroes. In a book 
review of Richard Wright’s Black Boy a 
sophomore girl wrote, “It made me 
ashamed to be a white person when I saw 
how the white people treated the Ne- 
groes.”’ 

Questions arising from the literary 
treatment of other minority groups are 
useful, too, in creating more tolerant 
attitudes. Discussion of the immigrant 
and his difficulties will yield the informa- 
tion about his assimilation of a new cul- 
ture as well as his contributions to ours. 
Differences of environment, race, lan- 
guage, or creed become more or less in- 
significant in comparison with the immi- 
grant’s immeasurable gifts to America. 

Regionalism also presents a special 
problem. It can easily happen that the 
stereotype character becomes mistaken 
for the real one. Or there may be a strong 
possibility that the oddities assume the 
proportions of the usual. Overemphasis 
of unique characters or dialect leads 
readers to accept them as general. 
Building world friendship can be ap- 
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proached through literature too. Read- 
ing about enemies as well as allies leads 
one to a greater comprehension of the 
ideals for which men fight and the mag- 
nitude of peacetime adjustments. Com- 
parison of races and nationalities the 
world over shows that human nature is 
all pretty much the same, regardless of 
language or color. And occasionally the 
American ego suffers through the dis- 
covery that foreign people think we are 
queer. World literature indicates that 
through the ages man has struggled for 
the same basic human needs and that he 
has periodically found it necessary to 
sacrifice human blood in fighting for the 
ideals of freedom and human rights. 

Group reading on varied selected 
themes may, in addition to its regular 
functional purpose, create in the reader 
an awareness of prejudice. Questions 
like the following encourage thinking 
about the issues. Is the author trying to 
give the reader a better understanding 
of a racial, social, or economic group? 
Is the author himself prejudiced against 
a race, nationality, creed, or social class? 
Does the author imply that strange cus- 
toms or people different from us are nec- 
essarily inferior? Did you learn about life 
in another part of the country or the 
world? Would your book increase inter- 
national friendship? In what way? Is it 
tolerant, friendly, critical, or informa- 
tional? Of what peculiarities of region 
or group—geographic or social—does this 
book inform the reader? 

Perhaps the above examples are suffi- 
cient to show how the problem of intol- 
erance may become an issue in analyzing 
the content of literature. Another point 
of view must be considered also—that 
attitude with which a reader may read a 
selection. For example, a person with a 
certain emotional reaction toward a 
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social problem might have a mental 
block which makes him read something 
of his own feeling into the selection. 
One’s reaction to literature, then, tends 
to follow an emotional pattern deter- 
mined largely by the reader’s background 
of experience. It is important for a reader 
to be aware of his own prejudices and to 
read with an open mind not blocked by a 
foregone conclusion. 

One of the significant aspects of preju- 
dice is that its presence is usually unde- 
tected. Many antipathies have their 
roots in childhood experience, parental 
influence, religious indoctrination, or 
socioeconomic background. Sometimes 
attitude tests will disclose the extent to 
which an individual relies upon precon- 
ceived points of view. Statements like 
those below can stimulate thought and 
discussion. 

1. Members of the white race are superior to 
all other races. 
2. People in the United States are more pro- 


gressive than those in Latin America. This 
fact proves that we are better than they. 


3. The chief aim in life is to be happy. 

4. A successful person is one who makes a lot 
of money. 

5. We should try to make all countries like 
ours. 


6. Men are superior to women. 

. People who differ from us are inferior to us. 

. Immigrants are inferior to native-born 

Americans. 
g. It is right for superior people to control in- 
ferior people. 

10. All men are created equal. 

11. The world owes everyone a living. 

12. The majority is always right. 

13. Poverty builds character. 

14. Negroes are less intelligent than white 
people. They should be given jobs with less 
pay. 

15. People who are well educated are unfit for 
hard work. 


ons 


A distinctly positive or negative point 
of view on the above questions will usual- 
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ly indicate a prejudice. Attitude tests 
based upon a specific theme can serve as 
a valuable introduction to a unit and 
can be followed up by a similar test at 
the end of the unit. 


Experts in the field of reading are de- 
veloping an increasing awareness of the 
power of words—a power determined not 
only by the dictionary definition but also 
by a connotation in which the reader 
uses his own experiential associations for 
interpretation. The result is that the 
word takes on a highly emotional color- 
ing which the original meaning did not 
have. Propagandists are well aware of 
that power of words and use vocabularies 
which stir up emotional concepts behind 
such innocent-looking words as ‘“‘capi- 
tal,” “labor,” “justice,” “democracy,” 
and “‘liberty.’”’ Newspapers are full of 
words charged with emotional connota- 
tions. Conversation and news are loaded 
with terms to which the reader or listener 
attributes a meaning of association, ex- 
perience, and emotion. Thus, one can 
see how language becomes very complex. 
Thoughts are communicated, not by 
spoken or written word alone, but by the 
associations through which that word is 
interpreted by the reader or listener. It is 
almost impossible to measure the extent 
to which such interferences influence 
meanings and judgments. 


It is sometimes interesting to list 
words which have emotional connota- 
tions and have pupils mark each as good 
or bad. Discussion will prove that only 
rarely does one interpret strictly in terms 
of dictionary definition. A list of weighted 
words and phrases follows. Analysis of 
them will show how much the reader 
adds to the original meaning. 


Directions: Before each word write G for 
good and B for bad to indicate whether or not 
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the word or phrase has a good or bad connota- 


tion for you. 


....freedom ....personality 
....home ....government 
....family ....dancing 
....democracy ....wealth 

.... liberty ....alien 
....Justice ....$ocial security 
....capital .... Negro 
....labor ....mother 
....Red _...respectability 
....dictator ....human nature 
....yelhow ....snakes 
....reactionary .... gangster 
....the flag -...Jew 
....radical ....millionaire 
....honor ....truth 
....8ocialism ....church 

.... progressive ....teacher 
....patriot ....school 

.... foreigner ....aristocrat 
....republican ....discipline 

.... liberal ....Nazi 
....security ....saliva 
....Uncle Sam loyalty 
...100% American ....glory 


....4 family man 


Closely related to the above ideas are 
the techniques of reading magazines 
and newspapers. In addition to becoming 
aware of word connotations, a reader 
must learn to recognize propaganda, to 
weigh biased opinions, to distinguish be- 
tween fact and generalization, and to see 
more than one side of a question. Full 
consideration should be given to the fact 
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that biased newspapers are truly a part 
of a democracy. The freedom of speech 
and press guaranteed by the Constitu- 
tion allows for expressing opposing points 
of view. The danger is that a reader often 
limits himeslf to one paper and exposes 
himself to only one opinion. 

High-school pupils can be taught to 
read newspapers critically and analyti- 
cally. They can learn not to accept the 
viewpoint of one editor as final. They can 
learn that not everything that appears in 
print is true. They can learn that the so- 
called “authority” does not always have 
full possession of the facts. 

Trying to make boys and girls see their 
prejudices does not involve the use of 
any new or revolutionary techniques. It 
means simply a reorientation of the old 
things we have always tried to do. 
Through literature we have always tried 
to give a better understanding of human 
nature, and through other English ac- 
tivities we have attempted to teach cri- 
tical reading and straight thinking. Rec- 
ognition of prejudice is not enough. The 
shaping of positive attitudes should be 
the final goal. Robert Frost’s philosophy 
in “Mending Wall” might well sum up 
the entire purpose of this study: 


Before I built a wall I’d ask to know 
What I was walling in or walling out. 





TO LIGHTEN THE LOAD 





1? 


said the principal, “is crazy 


MIsHAWAKA (INb.) HicH ScHOOL 





Write on the board: ‘“‘The teacher said the principal is crazy.” Tell the class 
that a teacher you know had just finished writing this sentence on the board 
when in walked the principal. (Wait for oh’s and ah’s.) He looked at the board a 
moment, took a piece of chalk, and punctuated the sentence: “The teacher,”’ 


If you enjoyed reading “To Lighten the Load,’’ why not send in your > 
own good ideas or amusing anecdotes to help other teachers of English? 


LYNETTE WILSON 























ASSEMBLY PROGRAMS 


The truth about patriotic and education- 
al assembly programs is that they are usual- 
ly dull and boring. Those who take part in 
the programs are often handed long parts to 
be recited without interruption, and, in 
their anxiety to get through to the end, they 
either mumble or speak so fast as not to be 
heard. About the only interest the audience 
displays is in seeing how well the partici- 
pants have learned their parts. Yet all of 
them would reluctantly admit that we need 
such special programs. 

If you are to be responsible for an Armi- 
stice Day, Education Week, or Book Week 
program, why not get away from the dry 
and stereotyped program? Why not ap- 
proach such programs from the standpoint 
of pupil interest? You can. We may differ in 
method but if we have the desire for a good 
program, and the will to create one, the rest 
is fairly easy. 

Before attempting pupil participation, 
the teacher should read current and past 
literature and programs relating to her sub- 
ject. Some of the results may be presented 
to her group, but they should be encouraged 
to develop their own material. It is well to 
remember at all times that the project will 
depend, in large measure, on the teacher’s 
enthusiasm and understanding of the sub- 
ject. 

In conducting the preliminary meeting, 
the teacher should speak enthusiastically 
of the forthcoming assembly program and 
call upon the group for ideas and assistance 
in making the program interesting to the 
audience. The plan of procedure should be 
made clear so that it is understood that 
everyone’s assistance in writing and staging 
the production is desired. Then everyone 
should take a day or two to think it over— 
not too long or interest may lag. 

The next step is the “idea” meeting. 
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There will be ideas in abundance, and they 
will help the teacher to formulate her own 
plan. Interest must be sustained and every 
suggestion welcomed for consideration. 
Everyone may take notes, but the teacher 
will find it more practical to take her own. 
She may have conceived a general plan, but 
new ideas may make it advisable to alter or 
even to discard her plan. The program 
should be kept fluid at all times. A second 
idea meeting may be necessary, but usually 
one will provide sufficient material for a 
general outline. Pupils should be encouraged 
to write short scenes, speeches, or ideas, and 
sometimes one will hand in an entire script. 

The next meeting should be concerned 
with the plot and actual writing begun. 
Those most interested will be eager to vol- 
unteer lines and characters. These lines will 
be natural and easily learned. Let them 
speak in their own vernacular. 

One or two brief writing sessions will be 
enough to give the teacher material for a 
complete script. When the script is finished, 
it should be read aloud to the group and fur- 
ther changes made. At this meeting parts 
will be given out and practice called for the 
following day. Three practices may be 
enough for a short program, as the pupils 
will be familiar with their lines. 

Such a program may be ready in under 
ten days from start to finish. Such a labora- 
tory procedure produces a natural sequence 
in dialogue, and no mimeographing may be 
necessary. Patriotic and educational pro- 
grams are particularly easy to adapt to such 
a procedure, since so many characters may 
be incorporated in the program, thereby 
allowing all who are interested to have a 
part. 

ARMISTICE DAY 
Our first thought on considering Armi- 


stice Day may be that it may be an anti- 
climax this year. But closer examination of 
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the subject will quickly dispel this idea. In 
an age when so much attention is focused on 
machines it can serve to focus attention on 
the individual. We can point to the soldier 
who did his job, in World War I as in World 
War II, which was to win the war. It was 
not the soldier who “‘lost the peace,” and 
this parallel might be timely for the next 
several years. Then, again, the theme might 
be isolation. Pupils will have many human- 
interest stories of both wars which their 
fathers and uncles have related at home. 


BOOK WEEK 


A good approach to a Book Week pro- 
gram would be to have the pupils decide 
with you just what the purpose of their pro- 
gram is to be. If they wish to stimulate 
reading—then how? Perhaps they will wish 
to introduce the latest best-sellers or use 
some contrast such as reading now and a 
century ago or reading in Colonial times. A 
library skit would be so easily staged and 
dramatized to represent an average period 
in the day of a library. This would be quite 
amusing and could also be used to point out 
some misuses of books and of library facili- 
ties. 

EDUCATION WEEK 


Perhaps, this year, the emphasis of Edu- 
cation Week should be a tie-up of the neces- 
sity of re-education in Fascist countries and 
of the importance of education to our own 
way of living. There will be ample response 
to the question of the importance of educa- 
tion. There are many approaches, such as 
the history of education in America, school 
scenes in various periods, a projected school 
of tomorrow including the group’s amusing 
ideas, a presentation of controversial ideas 
in education (debates could be used), and a 
program presenting some desirable addition 
or change in the local school. Alertness to 
ideas, interest, and diplomacy are the three 
keys to fruitful and satisfying resuits. 


RutH ABEE CUDDINGTON 


CLAREMONT HIGH SCHOOL 
Hickory, N.C. 
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GENUINE EIGHTH-GRADE LET- 
TERS: AN IDEA THAT 
CLICKED 


The problem of getting eighth-grade 
pupils to write genuine letters always baf- 
fles me. We hate to burden advertisers, 
teachers of eighth grades in other cities, or 
even chambers of commerce with letters 
from our classes on trumped-up excuses. 
Yet no letter rings true and so offers no 
real practice unless it strives to carry a real 
message. Even letters to friends in the serv- 
ice bore some of the earmarks of a forced 
situation. 

Came Christmas this year, and a feeling 
of charity and folks’s interest in one an- 
other and their efforts permeated the school. 
What better opportunity could present it- 
self for writing a letter! 

We discussed the fact that children often, 
like adults, take their dearest ones for 
granted, at least until Christmas-time. We 
discussed the various services, kindnesses, 
and material blessings which children re- 
ceive at the hands of their parents. The 
pupils contributed many unanticipated 
items to add to such a list. 

On my suggestion, the pupils then draft- 
ed a rough copy of a letter of appreciation 
to their mothers. This got only a cursory 
examination, just enough to make sure the 
idea was understood. 

We urged everyone to write a careful 
copy of this on the best stationery he could 
get his hands on. I read these carefully and 
made an ink dot under each error (just to 
let all know that I had seen the mistake). 

Before these were returned to the pupils, 
I wrote a short sentence or two at the foot 
of each letter in some way complimenting 
the pupil and, by implication, the parent. 

In order to make sure that the letters 
actually got to the parents, the pupils were 
told that extra value would be placed on 
any which the parents acknowledged. 

The results shocked me. I had not ex- | 
pected so much. 

I thought the pupils’ letters a little weak. 
The parents expressed infinite thanks, sur- 
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prise, and appreciation. Perhaps we under- 
estimate the importance of pupil-teacher- 
parent relationships. 

This motivating scheme worked and 
with dramatic response. Others may do as 
well, but so often they do not call forth 
such immediate and flattering reaction. 

One pitfall we did foresee. We insisted 
that a mere signature in acknowledgment 
was as good as some of the four-page letters 
the parents wrote as far as the giving of ex- 
tra credit was concerned. 

However, one terrible pitfall we did not 
foresee. One girl who, unknown to her 


teacher, had lost both parents and was liv- 
ing with another relative, grew more and 
more serious as the discussion went on. Fi- 
nally she burst into tears and told all. We 
could so easily have prevented that by 
broadening the list of people to whom such 
appreciations were due or fitting. 

The idea can work again, in different 
forms, if not overdone. May someone else 
have the good luck that came to one of us. 


EuGENE M. SToRM 


RIcHARD HENRY DANA JuNIOR HiGH SCHOOL 
San Dreco, CALIF. 


AND NO ONE ASKED: A CHORAL 


READER: In the beginning God created the heaven and the earth..... 
And God saw the light that it was good and God divided the light from the 


darkness. 


And God called the light Day, and the darkness He called Night, 

And there was evening and there was morning, the first day... . « 

.... And God said, Let us make man in our image, after our likeness. 

So God created man in His own image, in the image of God created He him. 


VOICE: Was he white, yellow, or black? 


VoIcE: Was he Catholic, Protestant, or Jew? 


READER: It doesn’t say—only that He created man. 


CuHorus: Man was created man, 


Different from fish or four-footed animal, 


Different in color 
But still man, 
Wanting the same things— 


VOICE: Food to eat, 
VOICE: A place to sleep, 
VOICE: Land to work, to live on, to build— 


Corus: A better world for his young. 
And he got that better world 
Because man worked with man. 


VOICE: To build a home, 

VOICE: To make the first wheel, 

VOICE: To bring the first fire. 

VOICE: And it was man working with man 
Who built the town and the nation, 

VOICE: The little house and the skyscraper, 

VOICE: The wagon and the streamliner, 


VOICE: The arching bridge and the B-29. 
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ROUND TABLE 


And no one asked 
Was he black or white, 
Was he Catholic or Protestant or Jew 


No one—but the sick in mind. 


We built a nation, powerful and glorious, 
Because man worked with man. 


The English at Plymouth, 

The Dutch in New Amsterdam, 
The Protestants in New England, 
The Catholics in Maryland. 


And we fought the Revolution 
So man could live with man 
In freedom, in peace. 


And no one asked 

At Valley Forge and Saratoga 

Was he black or white, 

Was he Catholic or Protestant or Jew, 


No one—but the sick in mind. 


When the slaves in the South in their pain and suffering 
Cried for freedom, they sang, 


“When Israel was in Egypt land, 

Let my people go. 

Oppressed so hard they could not stand, 
Let my people go. 

Go down, Moses, ’way down in Egypt land, 
Tell ole Pharaoh to let my people go.” 


The Protestant Negro sang of the yearning 
Of the white Jew for Freedom, 

Because Freedom belongs to all men, 

Not to one color, not to one religion. 


In the pain and suffering now 

Does the wounded Protestant of Iowa, 
Fighting in the Ardennes Forest, ask, 
“Whose blood are you pouring into my veins 
So that I may live?” 


Does the colored gunner cutting his way 
Through Italy ask, 
“Who made the gun, who filled this bullet?” 
No one asks on the fighting front, 
Is he black or white, 
Is he Catholic or Protestant or Jew, 
No one—but the sick in mind. 
I went to a movie last week, 
She saw Margaret O’ Brien—Irish and Catholic. 
And I wore my new cotton dress. 
The cotton was picked by a colored man in the South. 
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I rode down by train 
Every race, every color, every religion was in that train with her. 
And met my friend. We were hungry and went in for lunch. 
The man who served them was a Swede and Protestant. 
After the movies I came home, turned on the radio, and listened to my favorite 
programs. 
And heard Benny Goodman, a Jew; Quentin Reynolds, a Catholic; Lionel 
Barrymore, a Protestant; Marian Anderson, colored. 
And I thought to myself what a wonderful world this was with so many 
different people helping me to be healthy and happy and how much I owed 
them. 


And she didn’t ask once that day, 

On the train, in the movies, in her home, 
Is he black or white, 

Is he Catholic or Protestant or Jew, 


No one would—no one but the sick in mind. 


The sick in mind, 
The sick in mind, 
The sick in mind, 
Who are the sick in mind? 


In the old days they threw the Christians to the lions, 
They slaughtered the Jews in their homes, 
They drove the Negroes into slavery. 


They were the sick in mind. 


They are the same today. 

They killed the Polish Catholics in prison camps, 

They killed the German Jews on their streets, 

They made slaves of Czech Protestants in their factories, 
They divide man from man with hate. 


They are the sick in mind. 


They live in our midst today, 

They gang up on a Jewish boy, 

They put a swastika on a Catholic church, 
They smash up a Protestant pulpit, 

They won’t give a Negro a job. 

They are the sick in mind. 

Would you get close to a person with a cold? 
Would you touch a boy who has scarlet fever? 
Will you listen to the one who is sick in mind? 
Will you listen to the one 

Who divides black from white, 

Protestant from Catholic from Jew? 


What are you missing? 


Man divided from man, 
Man fighting against man, 
Has taken it from you. 





























VOICE: What have you? 

Man living with man, 

Man working with'man, 

Gave it to you. 

CHORUS: 
In all you say, in all you do, 
Remember this— 

READER: 
him.” 

CHorus: And it doesn’t say he was white, 


It doesn’t say he was black, 


ROUND TABLE 





In all your deeds, in all your thoughts, 


“And God created man in His own image, in the image of God created He 


It doesn’t say he was Catholic or Protestant or Jew. 
It just says, He created man—that’s all of us! 


PUBLIC SCHOOL 109 
BROOKLYN, NEW YorK 


‘TIS BETTER TO BE SAFE 


The teacher today has a number of du- 
ties outside her immediate field. When she 
is licensed as a teacher of English, for ex- 
ample, she takes upon herself the role not 
only of instructor but of clerk, bookkeeper, 
salesman, and confidante extraordinary— 
yes, and guardian of the child’s physical 
welfare. This last should be first. The child’s 
well-being is always of primary importance 
while he is under the teacher’s care. Is there 
sufficient light? Are the windows open too 
much? Isn’t Johnny paler than usual? Is 
Sally squinting, or isn’t she? That is all very 
well for the hours that the youngsters are in 
school, but it is during the travel-time, the 
playtime, and the home-time that the 
aforementioned physical well-being is most 
exposed to damage. Is this also the teach- 
er’s concern? Yes, in a way it is. Among oth- 
er things, she must teach the rules of safety. 

In the school system to which I belong, 
the English teachers are required to give at 
least two safety lessons a term. Not a par- 
ticularly inspiring topic, certainly. A dead- 
ly one, if it is nothing more than a series 
of dully reiterated Do-not’s. How can the 
teacher get the class to accept the lessons 
and relish them, too? Here are devices 
which I found successful, particularly with 
my ninth- and tenth-year pupils. 





Morris REICH 


Lesson 1.—Three alert, energetic, reli- 
able pupils are appointed chief of police, 
fire commissioner, and coroner, respectively. 
The first two have the task of arranging and 
rehearsing small groups in brief skits on 
a safety violation which falls within their 
respective jurisdictions. These skits are to 
be broadcast to the class at a date in the 
near future. The broadcast can be a studio 
affair with the players working behind a 
dead microphone, and the class represent- 
ing the studio audience; or if the teacher is 
the lucky owner of a “chatter-box,” the 
transmitter can be placed in the wardrobe, 
and the players can simulate real broad- 
casting conditions by acting for an unseen 
audience. This latter is more effective. The 
more screams, noise of brakes, crumpling of 
paper to represent flames, and thud of fall- 
ing bodies that the actors can introduce to 
represent the dire results of safety viola- 
tions, the keener the enjoyment of the 
audience. After each skit, the coroner steps 
before the class and, solemnly addressing 
them as the members of the coroner’s jury, 
reviews the facts of the case and asks them 
to pronounce the cause of the death of the 
late John Doe. A volunteer foreman, differ- 
ent each time, speaks for the class in giving 
the verdict. There is considerable reiteration 
here, but it is quite painless. Even without 
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any prize or reward, the competitive spirit 
will be aroused, and the results will be sur- 
prisingly satisfactory. 

If you have neither “chatter-box,”’ 
microphone, nor energetic class, perhaps 
you world be more interested in experi- 
menting with: 

Lesson 2.—These are topics for either 
oral or written composition. I prefer the 
former, as then every child hears a particu- 
lar tragic story. A list of famous last words 
is placed on the board, such as: 


I can beat that train to the crossing. 
I wonder if this rope will hold. 
Hitching on trolley cars is fun. 

Let’s not wait for the light to change. 


The class will enjoy contributing many 
more. As an assignment the group is asked 
to prepare a talk on one of the above vale- 
dictories. The brief stories will be rated on 
originality, suspense, and ability to get the 
lesson across. 

Lesson 3.—Similar to the Lesson 2 is this 
topic, assigned to the brighter groups. I 
have had them make, as a class project, a 
“Safety Manual,” later mimeographed so 
that each child can have a copy. This is 
composed entirely of epitaphs in the form of 
jingles, each one beginning with the line 
“Here lies... .. ” The following are a few 
contributions of a third-term high-school 
group. 

Here lies a cyclist named Phil 


Who rode his bike full speed down a hill. 
Soon he hit a large stone 


And continued alone. 
Now his relatives are reading his will. 


Here lies smart Billy O’Shea 

Whose electric lights didn’t work one day. 
Stuck his thumb in a socket, 

Took off like a rocket. 

His end was quite shocking, I’d say. 


Here lies the body of Gus 

Who hitched rides on the back of a bus. 
He paid for his folly, 

Fell in front of a trolley, 

And so, he’s no longer with us. 


Here lies a fellow named Fred. 
He picked up a revolver and said, 
“I’m sure it’s not loaded.” 

But still it exploded 

And blew off the top of his head. 


Here lies poor Eileen 

Who cleaned her dress with benzine. 
A burst of flame 

Killed this thrifty “dame.” 

She was heading east when last seen. 


Here lies a gun-moll named Kate. 

She thought with a pistol she’d “rate.” 
Got the “hot seat’’ one day, 

Found that crime didn’t pay. 

In her case, heaven can wait! 


With complete honesty, I can say that 
both my class and I had fun during the 
preparation and presentation of the fore- 
going programs, and one, at least, learned a 
profitable lesson. I now wait for the light to 
turn green before I cross the street. 

IRENE R. WALSH 


Joun ApAms HicH ScHooi 
BROOKLYN, N.Y. 
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National Council of Teachers of English 





The Annual Council Convention at Minneapolis 


The Thirty-fifth Annual Convention of 
the Council will be held in Minneapolis on 
November 22-24, with headquarters at the 
Radisson Hotel. A full-scale convention 
program with outstanding speakers from all 
sections of the country will center attention 
on “The Emerging English Curriculum.” 
The Council has appointed a Commission 
on the English Curriculum of twenty-eight 
members who will devote several years to a 
study of the English curriculum from 
kindergarten through the college and uni- 
versity and to the preparation of a series 
of publications. The convention this year 
will consider a number of the major prob- 
lems in the teaching of English with which 


the Commission will deal. Several members 
of the Commission will participate in the 
program. If conditions warrant, the entire 
Commission will meet in connection with 
the convention. 

The local committee on arrangements in 
the Twin Cities, under the able leadership 
of Dora V. Smith, has been at work for 
several months making preparations for 
the Convention. Plans for the program have 
been under the direction of Mark Neville of 
St. Louis, second vice-president of the 
Council. 


HAROLD A. ANDERSON 
President, N.C.T.E. 


Proposed Amendments to the Constitution 


1. That Article VI, sentence two in 
paragraph two under “Officers of the 
Council,” be amended to read as follows: 


The Nominating Committee shall be elected 
by a ballot by the Board of Directors at its first 
session in connection with each annual meeting, 
one year in advance of the time when their re- 
port is to be acted upon. 


Reason for amendment: Election at the 
first session will provide more time for the 
Nominating Committee to hold meetings 
during the Convention. It is difficult at 
best to agree upon nominations by corre- 
spondence. 


Additional names may be added by petition 
signed by 20 directors of the Council and ac- 
companied by written consent of the persons 
nominated, provided such petitions reach the 


office of the Secretary-Treasurer of the Council 


not later than August 15. 
Reason for amendment: The Constitution 


now makes no provision for the time when 


the petitions have to be submitted. 


3. That Article VI be amended by adding 
the following paragraph at the end of the 


section relating to “Officers of the Council’’: 


When the nominations of the Nominating 
Committee are formally presented at the meet- 








ing of the Board of Directors, it shall also be in 
. order for the chairman of the meeting to re- 

2. That Article VI be amended by re- ceive nominations from the floor for any office 
vising sentence six in paragraph two under included in the report of the Nominating Com- 
“Officers of the Council” to read as follows: mittee. 
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Reason for the amendment: The Board of 
Directors adopted a resolution last year 
declaring that the Council rules of order 
provide for nominations from the floor. 
At present this provision is included in the 
Constitution in the form of a footnote. This 
amendment incorporates the resolution into 
the Constitution itself. 


4. That Article VI be amended by adding 
at the end a paragraph as follows: 


In the event a vacancy occurs in the office 
of Secretary-Treasurer between annual meet- 
ings of the Council, the Executive Committee 
shall be empowered to appoint a Secretary- 
Treasurer to fill the unexpired term. 


Reason for amendment: No provision is 
now made to fill a vacancy in the event one 
occurs. It would be a serious matter not to 
have an official Secretary-Treasurer to 
manage the Council office and to serve as 
treasurer even for a very short period of 
time. It is assumed that, in the event a 
vacancy occurs in the presidency, the suc- 
cession shall be the first and second vice- 
presidents, in that order. 


5. That Article VII, paragraph two, 
sentence two, be amended to read as fol- 
lows: 


A Section Nominating Committee composed 
of three members, one appointed by the Execu- 
tive Committee and two elected by informal 
ballot by the members of the section at the an- 
nual meeting to serve for the following year, 
shall send to the secretary of the Council by 
December 15 for publication in the February 
issue of the appropriate periodical a slate of 
four names from which two shall be chosen by 
mail ballot in May. 


Reason for amendment: Publication of 
the slate in the April issue is too late to 
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enable Council members to add by petition 
other names to the slate as provided in 
paragraph four of Article VII. Hence the 
dates must be moved ahead to December 15 
and February issue. 


6. That Article VII, paragraph four, 
sentence three, be amended to read as 
follows: 


Additional nominees either for the Section 
Committee or for Council Directors to be 
named by the Section may be added by a peti- 
tion signed by 15 members of the Section, to be 
sent to the secretary of the Council not later 
than March 1 for publication in the May issue 
of the appropriate journal. 


Reason for amendment: Copy for the May 


issue of the journals must be ready for the 
printers early in March. 


7. That Article X, paragraph one, be 
amended to read as follows: 


Neither the Council nor any officer or com- 
mittee shall contract indebtedness exceeding 
the net balance then remaining in the treasury 
plus fifty per cent of the other assets of the 
Council. 


Reason for amendment: At certain sea- 
sons of the year the cash on hand is not suf- 
ficient to permit the Council to make in- 
vestments which might be desirable. 


8. Each section shall have a steering 
committee known as the Section Commit- 
tee, consisting of a chairman and six addi- 
tional members, three elected in 1946 and 
each third year thereafter and two elected 
in each other year for a period of three years. 


Reason for amendment: The Section Com- 
mittees elect their own chairmen by mail 
ballot. When there are an even number of 
members, embarrassing ties occur. 

















DR. IRMA SALAS, DISTINGUISHED 
author and educational leader of Chile and 
president of the commission to plan the 
reorganization of the secondary-school sys- 
tem of Chile, has been traveling throughout 
the United States for several months study- 
ing our high schools. Speaking late in Aug- 
ust at a meeting of the Chicago branch of 
the American Association of University 
Women, she observed that the purposes of 
the American secondary schools and that of 
the Chilean schools were entirely different, 
and made this interesting distinction: “The 
purpose of the Chilean schools,” she said, 
“is to train an intellectual élite; that of high 
schools in the United States is to train for 
the American way of life.” She then went 
on to make her point by describing the 
secondary-school system of Chile as it now 
is. The elementary course is six years; so 
is the secondary. The secondary course cor- 
responds to our high-school course and to 
two years of college. Only the elementary 
course is compulsory. Both the elementary 
and the secondary courses, as well as the 
universities, are free and open to all. How- 
ever, only those students who are fitted for 
strict intellectual discipline are permitted to 
enter either the secondary course or the 
universities. The purpose of the high 
schools is to train students for the universi- 
ties. The young people who are not able to 
meet the requirements can go to one of the 
many industrial or vocational schools. Both 
high schools and universities have many 
more candidates than they accept. For ex- 
ample, last year there were six hundred ap- 
plicants who took the stiff entrance exami- 
nations for the teachers’ college at Santiago 
University, but only two hundred were 
matriculated. For the high-school students 
who matriculate the complete curriculum 
is required—without any electives. It in- 
cludes six years of English and six years of 
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French. Two years in each subject are de- 
voted to English and French literature. Six 
years each of art, music, and mathematics 
are among the other subjects required. In 
the last three years of high school, one year 
is devoted to Chilean literature, one to 
Spanish, and the last to Hispanic American 
and Chilean. “Our conception of an edu- 
cated person,” Dr. Salas concluded, “is a 
person who has had a general education and 
has a pretty solid knowledge in several 
fields.” 

In speaking of the position of women in 
Chile, and especially that of teachers, Dr. 
Salas said that it was her impression that 
people in the United States were much more 
conservative than the Chileans in their 
attitudes toward teachers. For example, 
Chileans pay no attention to a teacher’s 
politics, whether he is socialist or con- 
servative. Nor are they concerned with the 
conduct of his private life. She thinks that 
Chilean teachers have much more free- 
dom than those of the United States. As a 
final fillip, she remarked that Chile spends 
20 per cent of its national income on public 
education. 


LAST APRIL WE REPORTED IN THE 
English Journal that Dr. Leo Rockwell, on 
leave from Colgate University, had gone 
in March to the National University in 
Santiago as visiting professor of American 
literature and, in so doing, was the first 
North American to teach American litera- 
ture in a South American university. It 
appears that he was preceded by two months 
in this by another North American—a 
woman. One of our N.C.T.E. members, 
Professor Harriet E. Bunting, head of the 
English department of Santiago College, 
reading our notice, sent us the following in- 
formation: “May I call your attention to 
the fact that Mrs. Edith Farrell Staver, 
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former head of the Spanish department of 
Newton High School, New York City, was 
invited by the University of Chile in the 
person of its director, Sefior Narberto 
Pinilla, to teach Contemporary North 
American Literature during the month of 
January, 1945. She has also been invited to 
repeat the same course during the session of 
the Winter School in July and August of 
this year. Mrs. Staver is also teaching Eng- 
lish here in Santiago College.” 


A DETAILED DESCRIPTION OF HOW 
English is taught in the Chilean schools and 
the content of the courses is described by 
Homero Castillo Silva in an article entitled 
“Teaching the Foreign Language English 
in Chile” in the May issue of Education. For 
those of us who may be concerned with the 
proving of why English should be taught in 
our schools (!) Sefior Silva’s concluding 
statement may provide ammunition: “It 
can be justly said that our Chilean educa- 
tional system devotes every effort to em- 
phasize the teaching of English, because we 
believe this is one of the best ways of get- 
ting acquainted with the cultural back- 
grounds and ways of the English-speaking 
peoples, and particularly with our American 
neighbors with whom we are coming to a 
complete understanding in the fulfilment 
of our common mission at present and in 
the future postwar world organization.” 


A RECENT NEWS LETTER OF THE 
Bureau of Educational Research of Ohio 
State University reports that a promotional 
program among high-school students is 
being planned by leaders in national edu- 
cational, library, and other cultural organi- 
zations to encourage “nonrequired”’ read- 
ing. The plan is to offer high schools on a 
community-wide basis material for a ‘““Teen- 
Age Book Show.” The plan is being initiated 
by Pocket Books, Inc. Included will be a 
twelve-minute movie short dramatizing the 
pleasures and benefits of reading. The ex- 
hibit will present books to young people in 
relation to their own interests in life. For 
further information write Martha Huddles- 
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ton, Pocket Books, Inc., 1230 Sixth Avenue, 
New York 20. 


A SIMILAR BUT MUCH BROADER 
movement toward the same goal has been 
sponsored in England as part of the activi- 
ties of the newnine-month-old National Book 
League, which already has 10,000 members. 
The Publishers’ Weekly reports that the 
League not long ago sponsored at Brighton 
a highly successful youth conference on 
reading. An audience of two thousand 
young people heard Professor C. E. M. 
Joad on the subject ‘“‘Why Read?” “The 
League has been particularly anxious to 
stir the interest of the young people in read- 
ing, especially of those who have left school 
and been caught up in war jobs. Many have 
been newly aroused to take.an interest but 
have spent most of their new incomes on 
other and less lasting diversions.” At 
Brighton, the City Council took up the 
cause of reading, and numerous wartime 
youth organizations added their encourage- 
ment. In addition to Professor Joad, speak- 
ers at the youth conference included Comp- 
ton Mackenzie, speaking on “Beginning To 
Write,” and Phyllis Bentley, whose subject 
was “Books and Young Women.” The 
mayor of Brighton presided. Thousands of 
copies of the pamphlet entitled Ten of My 
Favorite Books, with reading lists contrib- 
uted by ten well-known figures in British 
life (e.g., Mr. Masefield, Dr. Trevelyan, J. B. 
Priestley, Bertrand Russell, and Augustus 
John), were distributed. Similar meetings 
are now being organized elsewhere. The 
Book League is noncommercial. Its presi- 
dent is the present poet laureate, John 
Masefield. 


OF THE EFFECT OF “FAR PLACES 
coming nearer and nearer upon the reading 
of young people,’’ Mary Gould Davis writes 
in the Saturday Review of Literature (August 
11). Remarking upon how fast the world is 
shrinking because of the means of traveling 
by air, she makes this pertinent observa- 
tion: ‘‘We older ones must accept the new 
means of covering the earth’s surface as a 
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fact—a fact of very great significance. Do 
we realize that as a fact it must change the 
whole basis of education? No longer can we 
fit the children to a pattern or a theory. 
They will know through their own personal 
experience the whole round world and the 
people who live in it—brown and white and 
black, backward and progressive. Their 
judgment will be formed not on what we 
think that they should know but upon what 
they see and hear and experience. Those 
in authority who are to prepare the children 
for this ‘fifty hour’ world might go back to 
the fundamentals of education, back to the 
real basic meaning of the word. ‘Educere— 
to lead forth.’ To lead forth from ignorance 
to knowledge. .... Perhaps it will help to 
give the boys and girls books that will in- 
form, but not dictate; books that they will 
read because they want to and not because 
they must.” 


SOME AMERICAN CHILDREN’S 
books which are going abroad are dis- 
cussed in the American Library Associa- 
tion’s Bulletin for June. This article de- 
scribes what is being done by various or- 
ganizations to supply good books, in Eng- 
lish and in native tongues, to the children 
of war-devastated areas. 


AS LAWRENCE THOMPSON SAID IN 
a recent issue of School and Society, “the 
problem of providing Europe’s postwar 
population with public libraries as they are 
known in the Anglo-Saxon world is a so- 
ciological problem of first magnitude.” An 
indication of that magnitude is given in a 
recent Russian War Relief Memo which 
states that Margarita Rudomino, director 
of the Central Library of Foreign Litera- 
ture in Moscow, estimates that the Soviet 
Union “needs one million English-language 
books.”” Next to Russian-language publica- 
tion, English-title volumes are in the great- 
est demand. “The Russians desire mainly 
the type of books that Americans regard as 
‘good books’ both fiction and non-fiction. 
They run the gamut from Shakespeare to 
Steinbeck, with the greatest popularity ac- 
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corded to the modern Anglo-American 
works.” Russian War Relief, Inc., is now 
engaged in a drive to secure this million 
books, which will be used to help restock the 
libraries of Russia’s hundred largest cities. 


THE FIRST COMPREHENSIVE EX- 
periment in the adaptation of television to 
classroom education is being launched this 
fall by the New York City Board of Edu- 
cation and the Television Department of the 
National Broadcasting Company. During 
the experiment, school officials and tele- 
vision experts will broadcast a weekly pro- 
gram over WNBT with a view to determin- 
ing the type of television program most 
suitable for educational purposes. Pupils 
and teachers will evaluate these programs 
at the N.B.C.’s studios. Experimentation 
in classroom use will begin at the junior high 
school level. 


AMERICAN EDUCATION WEFK IN 
1945 will be held November 11-17. This 
will be the twenty-fifth anniversary of its 
observance. The general theme will be 
“Education To Promote General Welfare.” 
The daily topics will include: “Emphasizing 
Spiritual Values”; “Finishing the War’’; 
“Securing the Peace”; “Improving Eco- 
nomic Well-Being”; “‘Strengthening Home 
Life”; “Developing Good Citizens”; and 
“Building Sound Health.” 


FOR THE BEST BOOK COMBATING 
intolerance in America, a prize of $3,000 is 
being offered by Julian Messner, Inc., which 
firm is searching for books which will effec- 
tively combat growing prejudices among 
Americans. The closing date for submitting 
manuscripts is January 1, 1946. Entry 
blanks and further information may be ob- 
tained from Julian Messner, Inc., 8 West 
Fortieth Street, New York 18. 


THE CLASSROOM CLIPPER, AN 
eight-page bulletin devoted to inter-Ameri- 
can and air news is published as a service to 
teachers by the Pan American World Air- 
ways, 135 East Forty-second Street, New 
York 17. 
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THE AMERICAN COUNCIL ON EDU- 
cation, through the co-operation of the 
Office of Inter-American Affairs, has re- 
cently completed the assembling of thirty- 
three teaching units of 2X2 color slides 
dealing with the other American republics. 
They may be purchased or loaned. For fur- 
ther information address the American 
Council on Education, 744 Jackson Place, 
Washington 6, D.C. 


THE NEWSLETTER OF THE BUREAU 
of Educational Research of Ohio State Uni- 
versity reports on a study made by William 
J. Thomas at the University of Pittsburgh 
concerning the types of newspaper informa- 
tion about schools which interest parents. 
News about health interests them most. 
Other topics are the “value of education,” 
“methods of instruction,” “courses of 
study,” and “behavior and discipline.” 
Parents are least concerned with news about 
school building programs, extra-curricular 
activities, or athletics. 


THE AMERICAN LIBRARY ASSOCIA- 
tion Bulletin records that, when high-school 
students handled the affairs of New York 
City in early April, the youthful council- 
men recommended that twenty bills be 
adopted by the city. Two of their recom- 
mendations were that the Brooklyn public 
libraries be open on Saturday afternoons 
and that public libraries be established ac- 
cording to the population, with one library 
for every 25,000 persons. 


A NOTE IN BETTER TEACHING 
states that six pre-Nazi primers, printed be- 
tween 1925 and 1929, have been found in a 
German village by an Allied officer. They 
will be used to form the basis of the new 
education of millions of young Germans aged 
six to twelve. An unknown German school- 
teacher, Better Teaching goes on to report, 


had hidden these books from the Nazis for 
the last twelve years, and, as far as it is 
known, these are the only pre-Nazi school- 
books in existence. The others were de- 
stroyed after 1933 and replaced by books ex- 
pounding naziism and the glories of mili- 
tarism. The primers contain “‘three-R”’ les- 
sons including fairy stories and simple poems 
attractively illustrated. The first-year his- 
tory books emphasize the events of the last 
three hundred years. This chance discovery, 
according to Better Teaching has saved the 
difficulty of writing new German school- 
books for young pupils at this time, but new 
special editions with a non-Nazi perspective 
are in preparation for pupils over twelve 
years of age. 


A STUDY UNIT WHICH SHOULD BE 
useful is Latin America and World Struggle 
for Freedom, prepared by Ryland W. Crary 
for the North Central Association of Col- 
leges and Secondary Schools, published by 
Ginn and Company; 120 pages with illus- 
trations. 


FORMAL OPENING OF AN AUDIO- 
visual instruction center at the University 
of Chicago and the appointment of Stephen 
M. Corey, professor of educational psychol- 
ogy, asits director have been announced. The 
Center, established to meet the increased 
utilization by schools of sound films and 
other audio-visual mediums, will function 
in collaboration with the department of edu- 
cation and the University’s laboratory 
schools. It proposes to provide facilities and 
guidance for persons interested in under- 
taking research investigations of audio-vis- 
ual mediums. It will also function to enable 
teachers and administrators to make criti- 
cal studies of audio-visual materials for 
school use and to provide school systems 
and individuals with consultative services. 














COMPETENCE IN ENGLISH 
BOOK ONE 


In his recent autobiography, Raw Material, 
Oliver La Farge says that he has the habit 
of going over his bookshelves each year and 
eliminating the books which have died, a 
practice which all schoolteachers would do 
well to follow with their collections of text- 
books; it is only the occasional text that es- 
capes seeming dated after a few years. But 
because Competence in English, Book One," is 
an unpretentious treatment of certain basic 
and useful facts about the essentials of lan- 
guage, considered always in their functional 
relation to English sentences and para- 
graphs, I feel that this book designed for 
students in the ninth and tenth grades, will 
survive many of these annual eliminations. 

It is not a textbook; it is rather a collec- 
tion of material for drilling and testing, ar- 
ranged in a natural order which proceeds 
from exercises in developing sentence sense, 
through a chapter on punctuation and capi- 
talization and another on usage, to the final 
chapters on improving sentence and para- 
graph structure, perhaps the most useful ones 
in the book. Pretests and final tests are pro- 
vided for each of the six sections. For Grades 
IX through XII the pretests have been 
standardized and norms established; teach- 
ers may have these records by writing the 
publishers. A simple device for pretesting is 
given in the Preface. The organization of 
the material is such that, if the teacher de- 
sires, topics or chapters can be used without 
taking the preceding work. 

This book consistently follows one of the 
oldest, but one of the most frequently vio- 
lated, precepts in teaching—one thing at a 
time. The first section, developing sentence 


*Angela M. Broening, William J. Flagg, 


Benjamin E. Fleagle, Ethel Howard, and Francis E. 
Litz, Competence in English, I. New York: Harper & 
Bros., 1944. Pp. 266. $1.40. 
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sense, excludes all problems except those 
dealing with the basic framework of the 
sentence—subject, predicate, and object. 
Only when basic ideas are well established 
are pertinent exceptions introduced; they 
are then thoroughly explained. A case in 
point is the treatment of the inverted sen- 
tence order, one of the common stumbling 
blocks to understanding in reading. It is often 
taken for granted in books of this type, and 
almost never is there sufficient drill; here the 
exercise leads to better understanding in 
reading, as well as in writing. Section II 
deals with the modifying elements in sen- 
tence and progresses from work with simple 
adjectives and adverbs to phrases and clauses 
with similar functions. The chapter on usage 
emphasizes those verbs which children really 
misuse. Some of the special problems in 
agreement are introduced here, and here, 
also, is the simplest and clearest statement 
of the sequence of tenses that I have seen in 
some time. Pronoun reference, one of the 
most troublesome problems in student writ- 
ing, is amply treated in discussion and ex- 
ercise. For the last two chapters teachers will 
be especially grateful, because they develop 
a plan for making students aware of the 
various skills required in writing good sen- 
tences and paragraphs. Lessons on placing 
the modifier correctly, maintaining consis- 
tency, gaining emphasis by proper subordina- 
tion, securing conciseness, using skilful repe- 
tition, and gaining emphasis and variety in 
numerous ways seem particularly fitted for 
use when the student bogs down in his effort 
to say what he means. The study of writing 
the paragraph is equally well planned and 
contains abundant illustrative material. 
Competence in English has a certain fresh- 
ness in dealing with these old familiar ques- 
tions. Illustrative material is chosen, for the 
most part, from modern writing, most of it 
American. Exercises are varied. Underscor- 
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ing and filling in correct forms in ready- 
made sentences are held to a minimum. 
Analysis necessarily plays a part in such a 
book, but most of the exercises call for in- 
vention and constructive thinking on the 
part of the students. 

A good deal of understanding of what is 
important from the point of view of techni- 
cal language and what is possible and signifi- 
cant for children to learn at a given level is 
evident in this book, though I should be 
satisfied if seniors rather than the ordinary 
tenth-graders mastered the techniques of 
the last two chapters. The work of experi- 
enced teachers from both secondary and col- 
lege groups, this book has unpretentious 
simplicity, flexibility, and sound scholarship. 


LucILe HILDINGER 


WicuitTa (KAN.) Hic ScHooL EAst 


THE HERITAGE OF AMERICAN 
LITERATURE 


Heritage of American Literature,’ the 
fifth volume in the seven-book series, “‘Lit- 
erature: A Series of Anthologies,” is a most 
usable book and should appeal to teachers 
and students interested in interpreting the 
American scene. Organized under the gen- 
eral editorship of the able Dr. E. A. Cross, 
this book provides a picture of American 
thought, emotions, and ideals as recorded 
by American writers, present and past. 
Reading difficulties, student interests, and 
literary merit have guided the co-editors in 
their selection of materials. 

Several features set this book apart from 
the usual anthology. First, it uses the mod- 
ern approach, beginning two of its three 
main sections with selections from contem- 
porary writers. Second, it contains a com- 
prehensive, practical discussion of maga- 
zines—the pulps, the slicks, and the superi- 
or—together with well-chosen excerpts from 
the better periodicals. Third, it includes se- 
lections from the work of our Latin-Ameri- 

* Edited by E. A. Cross, Grace A. Benscoter, and 
William A. Meecham. New York: Macmillan Co., 
1944. Pp. 742. $2.60. 





can authors, thereby helping the student to 
develop a better understanding of his fellow- 
Americans. Effective sketches add to the in- 
terest, and difficult or unusual words are 
explained at the bottom of the page. 

Definitely stressing patriotic themes, the 
book contains more than a hundred and 
sixty selections centered on various interests 
—heroism, ethics, history, biography, love 
of the out of doors, occupational life, etc. 
More than one hundred writers, ranging 
all the way from Stephen Vincent Benét, 
Robert Frost, Clifton Fadiman, Stephen 
Leacock, and Franklin D. Roosevelt to 
Walt Whitman, Emerson, Irving, Jefferson, 
and Washington, are included. Save for the 
omission of literature portraying the pioneer 
struggle to conquer the soil, the selections 
are both inclusive and characteristic of the 
period they discuss. 

The volume is divided into three sections. 
Part I, “Literature of the Nineteenth and 
Twentieth Centuries,” includes the short 
story, novelette, novel, essay, poetry, and 
drama. Part II discusses magazines, folklore, 
our national literature (the great historical 
documents), and the literature of our fellow- 
Americans. Part III, “The Story of Our 
American Literature,” is a comprehensive, 
chronological review of our country, sum- 
marizing the geography of our land as well as 
the history and the social changes character- 
istic of each period. Included also is a brief 
evaluation of our literature prior to the 
twentieth century. 

Ample and workable teaching helps pre- 
cede and follow each selection. These include 
notes on the authors and study questions 
designed to develop understanding of ma- 
terial read, independence of thought, and 
broadened appreciations. Provision is also 
made for plays, choral readings, and panels. 

Aside from the omission of material deal- 
ing with pioneer life, the book has two other 
minor drawbacks. The Table of Contents 
would be more usable had bold-faced type 
been used for sectional headings. Second, if 
it is to be used as a text (and it well could 
be), it is rather heavy—probably an una- 
voidable feature in so inclusive an anthology. 
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It is, however, an admirable book, usable 
in either small or large high schools and well 
fulfilling its purpose—the presentation of 
our heritage of American literature. 


MARIAN PETTIS 


LEWIS AND CLARK HIGH SCHOOL 
SPOKANE, WASHINGTON 


THE CANBY-OPDYCKE- 
GILLUM SERIES 


All three volumes of this series' contain 
primarily the same subject matter and em- 
ploy similar teaching devices. Following the 
customary style of many modern texts, the 
set is not graded. Designed instead to extend, 
perhaps, from the upper junior high level to 
the eleventh or twelfth year, the whole pat- 
tern seems to provide greater opportunity for 
the slower groups than for those more adapt- 
ed to traditional college-preparatory English. 

Unusually attractive in appearance and 
with a generous number of interesting pic- 
tures of school activities, the books should 
appeal to almost any class. The friendly con- 
versational tone of the expositions directed 
to the student and the use of student com- 
positions as illustrations of good forms in 
writing are two other factors promoting 
favorable reactions from youthful learners. 

According to the authors’ Preface, the 
three books are planned to motivate a desire 
among students to use their language as 
effectively as possible in communications of 
any kind. Applying Good English, the first in 
the series, introduces this theme by provid- 
ing many opportunities requiring good prac- 
tices in all aspects of oral and written ex- 
pression for business and social occasions, 
with emphasis upon the art of talking well. 
By the time he has completed the year, the 
child should have a foundation in the intelli- 
gent application of talking, listening, and 
reading as a means of imparting and obtain- 
ing knowledge. 

*Henry Seidel Canby, John B. Opdyke, Mar- 
garet Gillum, and Olive I. Carter, Applying Good 


English, Extending Good English, and Mastering 
Good English. New York: Macmillan Co., 1944. 
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In this connection, instruction is given in 
the mechanics used in the library to find 
specific references, as well as desirable read- 
ing for recreation; repeated attempts are 
made to increase the students’ knowledge of 
words; letter-writing as another means of 
communication is quite adequately covered 
with real occasions arising for actually ex- 
changing letters; and miscellaneous exercises 
in speaking are provided. 

The use of a class club is given a promi- 
nent place as a device for training in self- 
expression, since students gain poise in a 
great many ways by participating in the ac- 
tivities of the club. Aside from the practice of 
democratic procedure in conducting a meet- 
ing, book reviews, forums, radio, and other 
types of programs are only a few of the ac- 
tivities considered in the unit. 

The last part of the book consists of ex- 
ercises in specific skills needed for best form 
in speaking and writing. These lessons begin 
with a study of the sentence as a whole and 
conclude with drills in the correct use of the 
parts of speech, punctuation, and spelling as 
they apply to standard English. 

Book II, Extending Good English, and 
Book III, Mastering Good English, continue 
on a more advanced level the study of vo- 
cabulary-building, library practice, reading, 
oral and written communications, and the 
other lessons introduced in Applying Good 
English. Varied programs are used through- 
out the series to stimulate a desire for 
achieving a high standard of expression not 
only in class situations but in other situa- 
tions as well. 

RutH FOSTER 
Yuma (Ariz.) Hico ScHooi 


ENGLISH ON THE JOB 


English on the Job’ makes an excellent 
psychological approach to the problem of 
teaching the adolescent by using the all- 
important ego of the pupil as a motivating 
force. Through such units as “Winning the 


* Jerome Carlin and Henry I. Christ, English on 
the Job. New York: Globe Book Co., 1944. Pp. 436. 
$1.32. 
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Respect and Friendship of Others” and 
“Our Attitudes toward Work and Life,” 
the book stimulates the pupil’s desire to suc- 
ceed in business and personal relationships. 
The exercises and suggested activities re- 
peatedly place the pupil in the position of 
defending the necessity for clear writing and 
fluent speaking. Unconsciously, of course, the 
pupil is convincing himself of the desirability 
of such skills. As you leaf through the book, 
however, you feel that the slant given the 
text springs not from a theory but from the 


authors’ sincere enthusiasm for helping boys | 


and girls, 

Designed for vocational and general stu- 
dents of ninth and tenth grades, this book is 
purely utilitarian in purpose. Directions are 
simple and clear, and the suggested activi- 
ties are intended to develop the individual’s 
efficiency in such everyday operations as 
using the telephone directory or filling a 
money-order form. This book is arranged for 
classroom use and cuts home study to a 
minimum. Such organization seems highly 
desirable, since many vocational and general 
students lack either the incentive or a suit- 
able place to do home work. English on the 
Job does not attempt to teach creative writ- 
ing or to point out what the individual owes 
to society. It attempts only to help the pupil 
answer his own question: “How can I make 
the most of what I have and what I am?” 

“Oral and Written Composition,” the 
first section of the book, is based upon ex- 
periences which involve the speaking and 
writing of English. Here the pupil surveys 
the vocational field and makes a study of his 
own qualifications; he learns how to apply 
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for the job, how to create a favorable im- 
pression on his prospective employer, how to 
make certain personality adjustments, and 
how to use necessary skills in English to facil- 
itate his success on the job. 

The second part of the book deals with 
spelling. It includes the demons, the more 
simple spelling rules, and some rather clever- 
ly designed mastery tests. 

The third division, “Grammar,” might 
better be called “Usage,” since the drills are 
obviously intended to be used functionally 
when errors occur in the pupil’s work. These 
exercises include correction of faulty pro- 
noun case and reference, disagreement of 
subject and verb, run-on sentence, and the 
usual mistakes which seem most frequent 
and flagrant. The authors, however, seem to 
make the questionable assumption that 
ninth- and tenth-grade pupils have attained 
a mastery of structural grammar. For ex- 
ample, the punctuation of the introductory 
adverbial clause is presented without any ex- 
planation of what constitutes an adverbial 
clause. The pupil might be led to assume that 
any group of words beginning a sentence 
should be set off by the comma. 

Taken as a whole, however, the good 
qualities of English on the Job far outweigh 
any minor faults. It is the type of book 
needed for a group of pupils whose best in- 
terests were long neglected while schools 
tried to force all pupils through the tradition- 
al pattern of the college-preparatory cur- 
riculum. 

MADGE NICKERSON 


HAVERFORD TOWNSHIP SENIOR HIGH SCHOOL 
Upper Darsy, PA. 
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In Brief Review 


[Mention under this head does not preclude review elsewhere.] 


FOR THE GENERAL READER 


The White Tower. By James R. ULLMAN. Lippincott. 
$3.00. 

Five men of various nationalities and an Austrian 
woman meet at a tourist resort in Switzerland. For 
various and personal reasons they are eager to climb 
an inaccessible peak—the White Tower. Symbolism. 
Physical and spiritual tests of courage. Beautifully 
written. 


Sowing the Wind. By Martua Dopp. Harcourt. 
$2.50. 

The daughter of Ambassador Dodd had excep- 
tional opportunities to study the growth of naziism 
as it came into power. She has written a powerful 
study of the effect of perverted German psychology 
upon the character of one decent young man and of 
the degeneracy of German officials. 


The Wine of San Lorenzo. By HERBERT GORMAN. 

Farrar. $3.00. 

A very long adventurous story of love and battle 
based upon the revolt of Texas in the early 1800's. 
Dramatic, rich in historical detail and tributes to 
the personal courage of men in battle. 


Best Short Stories of Jack London. Sun Dial. $1.00. 


“The first collected edition of the finest tales of 
one of the world’s great story tellers.” 


The Bridge. By STANLEY BURNSHAW. Dryden. $2.25. 

With Preface and an essay, “Drama with 
Wings.” A poetic drama of movement toward a new 
world order, symbolized by the building of a bridge. 


The Black Rose. By Tuomas B. Costarn. Double- 
day. $3.00. 

The author of Ride with Me tells of the adven- 
tures of a young Saxon nobleman in feudal England, 
his journey to China, and his triumphant return to 
England. Long, romantic, with a rich historical 
background. 


Names on the Land. By GreorceE B. Stuart. Ran- 
dom. $3.00. 

A historical account of place-naming in the 
United States. The author’s ability to focus his 
knowledge of languages and of history upon his 
cases, and his imaginative writing make this a fas- 
cinating book. 


They Seek a City. By ANNA Bontemps and JACK 
Conroy. Doubleday. $2.75. 
A colorful history, with highlights on personali- 
ties, of four great migratory periods in the life of the 
Negro American: the Underground Railroad, the 





northward trek following the Civil War, and the 
movements to the North during World Wars I and 
II. 


Lake Erie. By Hartan Hatcoer. “American 
Lakes” series, Vol. V. Introduction by M. M. 
Quaire. Bobbs-Merrill. $3.50. 


A history of the early settlement of the Erie 
country. The development of transportation, of the 
steel industry, and of agriculture; the growth of 
cities and of shipping; also a study of social, cul- 
tural, and economic forces. A vivid story of the 
march of civilization. End maps and photos. 


So Well Remembered. By James Hiiton. Atlantic. 
$2.00. 


A story of a kindly man and of a woman whose 
childhood memories of hates and wrongs are carried 
over into marriage. Psychological studies. Literary 
Guild selection for August. 


Walls Rise Up. By GeorGE SEsstons Perry. Whit- 
tlesey. $2.00. 
A reissue of a first novel by the author of Hold 
Autumn in Your Hand. A story of three vagabonds. 
Shrewd, humorous, short. 


Fool’s Errand. By FREDERICK F. VAN DE WATER. 
Duell, Sloan. $2.50. 


Martin Brent, New York painter, gave up his 
job and went with his wife and daughter to live on a 
farm in New York. He appreciated the natives, but 
unfortunately there were other New Yorkers there. 
“*Taint easy to replant full grown trees.” 


The James: From Iron Gate to the Sea. By BLAIR 
Nes. Farrar. $2.00. 
One of the “Rivers of America” series, reissued 
with illustrations and much new material. Fine. 


Half a Hundred Tales by Great American Writers. 
Edited by Cuartes Grayson. Blakiston. $3.00. 


The editor has sought to present new material 
from contemporary writers, avoiding the practice of 
repeating stories already famous. A good anthology. 


Principio to Wheeling, 1715-1945. By EARL CHAPIN 

May. Harper. $3.00. 

A dramatic history of the development of the 
American iron and steel industry from “In the 
beginning.’’ George Washington’s family are promi- 
nent in the early chapters. End maps. 


Mesa Verde. By CuRIsTOPHER LA Farce. New 
Directions. $2.50. 
Poetic drama with historical construction. 
Based upon the mysterious migration of the cliff- 
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dwelling Indians, who, two hundred years before 
Columbus came, abandoned their caves so suddenly 
as to leave their possessions behind them. 


Poems for a Son with Wings. By RoBert P. TRris- 

TRAM CorFIN. Macmillan. $1.75. 

Poems which commemorate experiences of his 
aviator son and his daughter’s wedding, and two 
about war. Through them all runs the theme of life’s 
mystery and beauty. 


Merchant of Alphabets. By REGINALD ORCUTT. 

Doubleday. $3.00. 

The experiences of a man who sold the Linotype 
around the world. He has visited seventy-seven 
countries and gives a vivid account of his contacts. 
His closing sentence expresses his consciousness of 
“the overwhelming meaning of true liberty.” 


To Marry Strangers. By Wrtnrretp T. Scott. 
Crowell. $2.00. 
The loneliness of each person and his relation to 
other individuals dominate these sixty or more 
poems. 


Poor Man’s Doctor. By Lewis R. Tryon, M.D. 

Prentice-Hall. $2.75. 

A Pennsylvania Dutch doctor, whose patients 
were largely poor people, joined the U.S. Army 
Medical Corps in France in World War I and in 
Estonia in World War II. He retired to write this 
book and is at the present in government work, 
rating returned soldiers. Sympathetic, thoughtful, 
readable. 


China’s Crisis. By LAWRENCE K. ROSINGER. Knopf. 
$3.00. 

The Far East expert of the Foreign Policy As- 
sociation, the author has given much time to the 
study of China and Japan and speaks the Chinese 
language. Feeling that there is need for a well- 
rounded, authoritative analysis of Chinese policies, 
history, and people, he tries here to enlighten Ameri- 
cans. 


Struggling Upward and Other Works. By Horatio 
ALGER, Jr. Introduction by RussEL Crouse. 
Crown. $3.00. 

One hundred million Alger copies sold! (Two 
hundred million?) Here are complete texts of four 
of the books popular in the 1880’s and 1890’s with 
boys who read eagerly of other boys who succeeded. 
In a clever introduction Mr. Crouse analyzes the 
formula used by Alger, tells of his own boyish en- 
thusiasm, and says: “I admire him now because he 
got away with literary murder.” Approach these 
stories, Mr. Crouse says, as a collection of literary 
museum pieces—and you will have a good time. 


Fifty Years of Best Sellers: 1895-1945. By ALICE 
Payne Hackett. R. R. Bowker. $3.00. 


Commentary, and discussion of trends and com- 
ments upon public tastes in various eras. Good. 
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H. Allen Smith’s Desert Island Decameron. Edited 
by H. ALLEN Smita. Doubleday. $2.50. 


An excellent anthology of American humor. 


The Portable Walt Whitman. Edited by Mark VAN 

Doren. Viking. Pp. 698. $2.00. 

Ninety-five poems and many selections and 
essays in prose. Selections from Leaves of Grass, 
with the Preface of 1855 and the “Backward 
Glance” of 1888 but without ‘As I Sat Alone by 
Blue Ontario’s Shore” and “Starting from Pau- 
manok”; all of “Democratic Vistas’; two hundred 
pages of “Specimen Days”; and a twenty-five 
page Introduction, and notes, by the editor. 


Reflections in a Mirror. By CHARLES MorGAN. 
Macmillan. $2.50. 
The distinguished author of The Fountain has 
written a fine group of essays on a variety of sub- 
jects. “In Search of Values” is timely. 


Poetry of Freedom. Edited by Wrtt1aM Rose BENET 
and Norman Cousins. Random House. $3.00. 


A collection of the world’s greatest poetry on the 
struggle for liberty—from Chaucer to Auden. 


What the South American Think of Us. By CARLETON 
BEALS, HERSCHEL BRICKELL, SAMUEL Guy IN- 
MAN, and Bryce OLIVER. McBride. $3.00. 

Four experts discuss such questions as “Will the 

South Americans Cooperate with Us?” “Will the 


. Good Neighbor Policy Succeed?” etc. These au- 


thors know South America, and they sound a warn- 
ing. A book of great importance to us all. The au- 
thors criticize our “‘crudeness” in many of our rela- 
tions with these most important neighbors. 


Tolstoy and His Wife. By TrkHON POLNER. Norton. 
$2.75. 

A critical study of a stormy married life, its 
jealousies, and the change in Tolstoy as an 
idolizing lover became a husband who cried that his 
wife was a millstone round his neck. 


The Psychological Frontiers of Society. By ABRAM 
KARDINER, RALPH Linton, Cora DuBots, and 
James West. Columbia University Press. $5.00. 


An integration of psychology and anthropology. 
Professor Kardiner studies the relations between per- 
sonality and culture in three contrasting societies: 
the Comanche in the American Southwest, a primi- 
tive group in Dutch East Indies, and a midwestern 
rural community. 


The Fates Are Laughing. By W. P. Crozter. Har- 
court. $3.00. 

A love story set in the Rome of Tiberius, written 
with a keen appreciation and sympathy which 
make the many characters real people. Short, vivid. 
Issues involved still trouble us. By the English au- 
thor of Letters of Pontius Pilate. 
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Roger Sudden. By Tuomas H. Rappatt. Doubleday. 
$2.75. 

Aristocratic young Roger Sudden came from 
-England with the first settlers in Nova Scotia, seek- 
‘ ng wealth and adventure. A dramatic historical tale 
Of the rivalry of France and Great Britain in Canada. 


FOR TEACHERS 


The Story of the Springfield Plan. By CLARENCE I. 
Cuatro and Atice L. HALuican. Barnes & 
Noble, Inc., 1945. Pp. 201. $2.75. 


The official story of how the city of Springfield, 
Massachusetts, during the last five years has car- 
ried on its organized effort to teach its citizens how 
to live in a true democracy—at peace. The story of 
“A Community’s Total War against Prejudice.” 


Design for America: An Educational Exploration of 
the Future of Democracy, for Senior High Schools 
and Junior Colleges. By THEODORE BRAMELD, 
with the collaboration of KENNETH Hover, 
Dorotuy O’SHAUGNESSY, and DonNA TRAPHA- 
GAN. Hinds, Hayden & Eldredge, Inc., 1945. 
Pp. 165. $2.00. 

An account of the experiment recently conducted 
in the high school of Floodwood, Minnesota. During 
a period of four and a half months fifty students, 
while studying politics, economics, science, and the 
fine arts, focused their interest not on the past but 
on the kind of society which they as young citizens 
would like to build for tomorrow. Some educators 
think the experiment suggests “a new orientation 
for public education.” 


Build Together Americans: Adventures in Intercul- 
tural Education for the Secondary School. By 
RacHeL Davis DuBois. Hinds, Hayden & 
Eldredge, Inc., 1945. Pp. 270. $2.00. 

This volume presents a report of intercultural 
education projects conducted in some hundred 
schools in different parts of the country over a peri- 
od of twenty years, under the guidance of the au- 
thor. 


Children’s Interests in Library Books of Fiction. By 
MarigE RANKIN. (“Contributions to Education,” 
No. 906.) Bureau of Publications, Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University. Pp. 146. $1.85. 


An interesting study of the characteristics of 
books of fiction available in libraries and appealing 
to early adolescents. Those most frequently bor- 
rowed by children in eight public libraries are ana- 
lyzed. The author’s conclusion is that for young 
people “the story’s the thing” and format of much 
less importance; that adolescents have intense in- 
terest in modern themes reflecting major changes in 
our culture; that many adult-selected books do not 
take either of these into sufficient consideration,and 
thus prize-winning volumes are unread by or not 
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popular with the young people themselves; and that 
all adults actively concerned with the reading of 
children need to keep abreast of the changing in- 
terests of young people. 


Claremont College Reading Conference: Tenth Year- 
book. Claremont College Library, Claremont, 
Calif. Pp. 159. $2.50. 

The theme of the thirteenth annual conference 
was “Personal Factors Affecting Reading and Learn- 
ing.”” The fundamental ideas held by earlier con- 
ferences were re-expressed. ‘‘Reading is presented as 
being the basis of the curriculum ....as being a 
process which is activated by any or all of the senses. 
....A valid program for reading development is the 
same as a valid program for educational develop- 
ment.” The main divisions of discussion along 
which the Conference proceeded concerned the 
physiological, social, aural, visual, and bilingual 
factors affecting reading and the effect of instruc- 
tional materials used. 


Annual Handbook, 1945: Terms of Admission to the 
Colleges of the College Entrance Examination 
Board. Edited by Witttam ALLAN NEILSON. 
Ginn & Co. Pp. 203. $1.40. 

A handy desk volume for high-school teachers of 
English who want a bird’s-eye view of eastern 
college requirements in English and for all high- 
school administrators and teachers who counsel 
prospective college students. 


FOR STUDENTS 


Understanding and Practicing, Book Three. By 

Joun E. Biossom and Josepaine Hawes. Edit- 

ed by Paut McKee. Houghton Mifflin, 1945. 

Pp. 142. $0.60. 

Fifty-four lessons, comprising a total of 168 ex- 
ercises which attack directly the fundamental prob- 
lems of grammar and correct usage. Planned to ac- 
company Thinking and Writing Clearly but may be 
used with any other textbook in composition or in- 
dependently for drill. Includes tests for understand- 
ing and practicing. 


A Practice Book in English Skills, Grade 7. By 
Roy Ivan JoHNsoN and A. LaurA McGrecor. 
Ginn & Co. Pp. 115. $0.48. 

A workbook organized to help pupils master 
certain elements of English which require repetitive 
practice. Related to the textbooks English Every- 
day and English at Your Service. Can be used with 
others Or alone. 


A Practice Book in English Skills, Grade 9. By Roy 

IvAN JomNsON and A. Laura McGrecor. Ginn 

& Co. Pp. 122. $0.52. 

Ninth-grade workbook related to English for 
Your World. Includes drills on sentence structure, 
vocabulary-building, letter-writing, gaining skills in 
expression. 











IMPROVING 
YOUR VOCABULARY 
AND SPELLING 


by Ketchum and Greene 


Here is a modern text, just 
published, for Language 
Arts classes in Secondary 
Schools. Its numerous 
clever exercises and de- 
lightfully humorous car- 
toon illustrations arouse 
student interest and insure 
improvement in vocabu- 
lary building. 


Write Dept. EJ for a com- 
plete descriptive catalog. 


NOBLE & NOBLE, Publishers, Inc. 


72 Fifth Ave. New York 11, N.Y. 





16MM MOVIE REPRINTS OF 
RARE OLD SILENT MOVIES 


Offered frankly as movie antiques with 
production dates plainly listed. These 
films should not be confused with mod- 
ern talking productions. Among the 
selections available are: 
“Silas Marner” (1916) 
“Ivanhoe” (1909) 
“The Man without a Country (1917) 
“Enoch Arden” (19/3) 
“King Lear” (1917) 


WRITE FOR LISTS AND INFORMATION 
ABOUT BOOKING 


FILM CLASSIC EXCHANGE 
FREDONIA. N.Y. 











The Eaton-Palmer 


WORKBOOKS IN LITERATURE 
for 


A TALE OF TWO CITIES 
SILAS MARNER 
IVANHOE 
MACBETH 
JULIUS CAESAR 
LADY OF THE LAKE 


By Haroip T. EATON, A.M. 


Head of the Department of English, High School 
Brockton, Mass. 


Eacu workbook is a guide to the study of 
the classic chapter by chapter and provides 
interesting worthwhile student activity in- 
stead of wholly passive reading. Two hundred 
objective questions and ten creative writing 
problems are included. Keys free with class 
orders. 

Single copies: 15 cents 

In quantity: 10 cents each 


THE PALMER COMPANY 


370 Atlantic Avenue Boston 10, Mass. 








Experience in the use of the GLOBE 
MODERNIZED CLASSICS already in 
circulation has shown them to be liked 
by their readers. Instead of a task, the 
reading of .... 
IVANHOE 
DAVID COPPERFIELD 
A TALE OF TWO CITIES 
SILAS MARNER 
THE LITTLE MINISTER 
MILL ON THE FLOSS 
THE COUNT OF MONTE CRISTO 


in the Globe editions is fun. 


USE THE GLOBE 
MODERNIZED CLASSICS 


Give all your boys and girls a chance to 
know the great books of the past in a 
form that they can enjoy. 


Ask for approval copies or order a trial set. 


Glote Book Company 


175 FIFTH AVENUE NEW YORK 10, N.Y. 











